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HOMAS A. EDISON’S TIME is extremely 
valuable. He is the busiest man in the world. 


Kdison reads “FORBES.” Ask him _~ 


Here’s the answer: 


“TI read ‘F ORBES’. 1 like it. 


It stimulates people to work, 
to think and to do things to 
make progress in the world.” 














Any Man in Business Who Wants to Progress Will Find Many Things in This Issue Worth Reading: 


My Highest Hurdle and How I Got Over It 


By JOHN N. WILLYS, HARVEY D. GIBSON, DANIEL WILLARD and GEORGE EASTMAN 


One Idea That Is Saving Millions 


By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


Trusts Keep Prices Down, Not Up 


By PAUL CLAY 
































Gear teeth worn and 
scored because the 
gear oils or greases 
used did not lubri- 
cate properly 
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THE CLINGING 
LUBRICANT 


Keeps a Cushion 
Between Gear Teeth 


GUARD your gears. The life of your car revolves 

on them. Be careful how you lubricate them. 
Ordinary lubricants can't stand the tremendous 
pressure that starting exerts on the gears. It is 
promptly squeezed out from between the gear teeth. 


But not Gredag! Gredag sticks where you put it. 


It actually cushions the teeth. Why? Because it 
contains a special electro-chemical product which 
fixes its consistency for all time. Heat or cold or 
pressure won't harm it. Use Gredag if you want 
long-time service from every wearable part. 


An ACHESON PRODUCT 


Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Company, Inc., 23 W. 43rd St., New York 
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Gear teeth kept 
smooth, 
snug, and pow- 
erful with Gre- 








The Makers of these 
Cars, Trucks and Tractors 
include Gredag 


as Factory Equipment 


CARS 


Allen 
American 
Beggs 
Californian 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Dispatch 
Dixie- Flyer 
Elgin 
Franklin 
Geronimo 


TRUCKS 


Armleder 
Chevrolet 
Day-Elder 
Defiance 
Dispatch 
Duplex 
Elwell-Parker 
(Industrial 
ruck) 


International 
Jones 


TRACTORS 


Advance- 
Rumely 

Coleman 

Heider 

Lauson 

Linn 


Hudson 
Jones 
Jordan 
Kissel 
Locomobile 
Lone Star 
Marmon 


Maxwell-Chal- 


mers 
McFarlan 
Meteor 
Oakland 


Kalamazoo 
Kissel 
Lone Star 


Mack . 
Maxwell-Chal- 


mers 
Packard 
Parker 
Patriot 
Ranger 
Riker 
Rowe 


Lombard 
Monarch 
Park 

Port Huron 
Prairie Dog 
Ranger 
Russell 


In Addition, 


Packard 
Paterson 
Patriot 
Premier 
Riddle 
Roamer 
Sayers 
Templar 
Texan 
Ultimate 
Winther 


Sanford 
Saurer 
Seagrave 
Signal 
Stewart 
Texan 
Triumph 
Ward 
LaFrance 


White 
Hickory 


Stroud 
Topp-Stewart 
Traylor 
Triumph 
Ultimate 
Wisconsin 


over 150 Manufacturers 
of Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 
have OK’d the Use 


of Gredag 
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BR MARINE SERVICE 


Electrified ! 


Across the broad pages of history, the 
United States Navy has written the record 
of another memorable achievement. 

By supplanting steam power. with that 
ever-amazing force—electricity—it has 
revolutionized warship propulsion and 
design. 

The superiority of the Tennessee, the 
latest great sea warrior to fly the Stars 
and Stripes, lies not so much in the weight 
of her guns and armor as in the all-around 


efficiency as a fighting craft which elec~ 
tric drive has largely made possible. 

In this epochal change from steam to 
electricity, Westinghouse has given the 
Navy all the aid that its long electrical 
experience has made possible. 

Besides electrifying the 32,000 horse- 
power Tennessee, Westinghouse is now 
building electrical equipment for two more 
battleships of her class, four mightier men- 
o’-war and two fast battle-cruisers. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, 

































Strength of Organization 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
‘neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the 
efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite in 
the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 





One Policy 


One System 


with its chiefs is the nation-wide 
organization oftelephoneemployees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recog- 
nition of the great importance of 
their work, coupled with a fixed 
determination to serve faithfully; 
nothing lessthan this unified strength 
which has been so wonderfully dis- 
played by the management and em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone could 
have carried the system through the 
years of strain which began with 
the war and have not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a test of 
a business organization. Never has 
an army responded with more hearty 
united and loyal support. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








up briefly as follows: 


opportunities present themselves. 


Why not make sure you're right ? 


Its purpose is: 


To 








Make Sure You’re Right 


One of the safest ways to make money consistently may be summed 
Buy when a security is selling below its intrinsic 
value and sell it when it is selling at or above its intrinsic value. 

There are almost always opportunities to follow this method. 

The investor, however, unless he is a close student of financial con- 
ditions and affairs, finds it difficult to determine when and where these 


Quite often he acts on his own initiative and consults competent 
authority only after he finds himself in a fix. 


To act as personal investment adviser. 
To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
Roda reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 
own personal needs and requirements. 
For these services the following fees are charged: 
Summary and Opinion on one stock 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks ............ ‘.... 8.00 


When writing us, it will be of material assistance if you will state your own per- 
sonal needs and requirements as fully as possible. 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


Yorbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 
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Cosult Forbes Investors’ Service. 


FORBES 


20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra{ ix. per nn 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
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Life is too short to learn by 
personal experience 


“One reason why scores of men fail in business,” says The Ef- 
ficiency Magazine, of London, “is because they depend altogether 
upon their own little personal experience. They do not learn from 
books and lectures. In these days business knowledge has grown 
too large to be learned in this way. Life is too short to learn by 
personal experience.” 

Read FORBES and you can add the valuable experience of other 
business people to your own. 


Mail This Coupon Right Now 


FORBES MAGAZINE, a ee err eer err ee ye Tee 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MI 165.050084.046 <0600d0—s0000° 
Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting 
with the next issue. I will send you check or money PL 55.56) 006 bb55400 bE sdERO 00 
order for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s sub- = Position..............-seeseeeeees 


scription (Canada, 5@c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). 
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neral Motors Trucks 


SERS of motor trucks nowadays are fast 
realizing that it is most economical to 
buy a truck of highest grade. 





—— 
——— 
0 

anneal 
me 


What may seem a low priced truck may be 
an expensive, short lived truck, after all. 


A GMC truck means unusual economy as 
to both first cost and cost of operation. 


Motor trucks which will run 30,000 to 35,000 
miles with practically no repairs are indeed 
economical. Many a GMC has done this. 


GMC ‘Trucks are built in a factory where 
genuine quality is the first consideration. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Here are many examples of how men have 
achieved notable success. They are culled 
from the July issue of “The Silent Partner,” 
which contains, in the pointed language of 
its vigorous editor, F. D. Van Amburgh, 
“Fifty Punchful Examples of Alive Men 
and Men Alive.” Their publication in 
“Forbes” is by special permission. 


OHN MOHLER STUDEBAKER, of 
South Bend, one of the originators of the 
Studebaker Manufacturing Company, was 

a hard-working boy. When he was 18 he made 
the woodwork of a wagon, for which two 
brothers made the iron work, and gave this 
wagon to a company organized to go to Cali- 
fornia to pay for his share of the expenses. 
That was in 1853. The company disbanded in 
California, and Studebaker had to work for a 
blacksmith in order to keep alive. He saved 
some money, returned to South Bend, bought 
out the interest of one of his brothers in the 
firm of Studebaker Brothers, and later became 
the president of the largest vehicle works in 
the world. 

Herman Henry Kohlsaat, of Chicago, began 
his business career as cash boy and later cashier 
in a dry-goods store. Then he was a traveling 
salesman for a bakery, and had charge of a 
lunch room. Now he owns several large bak- 
ery establishments, as well as a wholesale 
bakery, and is a big newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher. 

W. M. St. John, recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
Steamship Corporation, has been working 19 
years only. At 16 he was a bank messenger. 

Alexander Hamilton had to earn his living 
working in a small store when he was a boy. 
There were no cash registers in those days, 
and Hamilton had to do his own computing. 
He did it so well that he was enabled to give to 
his country the best finance system the world 
has known. 

Purpose brought Joseph Krauskopf from the 
Old World and planted him here at the age of 
14. Then he went to work as a clerk at Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Then he set about get- 
ting an education, and became a rabbi. At 
present he is one of the leading ministers in 
Philadelphia. He is at the head of a number 
of educational institutions, including the Na- 
tional Farm School. He has had governmental 
commissions of note, and in 1900 he was sent 
by the United States Agricultural Department 
to Paris as special commissioner to report on 
the agricultural schools of Europe. 

Congressman William W. Crapo worked his 
way through college. He was too poor to buy 
a dictionary, so he copied one, and he had to 
walk from his home in Dartmouth, Massachu- 
setts, to the town library in New Bedford to 
find a dictionary to copy from. 

At 16 years of age, Cyrus W. Field, the pro- 
moter of the Atlantic Cable, left his home in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, to seek his for- 
tune in New York. He had $8, which the 
family managed to scrape together. He work- 
ed for A. T. Stewart for $50 the first year. 

Thurlow Weed, like Lincoln, had an insati- 
able thirst for knowledge. He was so poor 
that he had to walk miles in the snow with rags 
for shoes, to borrow books to read. He be- 
came a great editor and a power in politics. 

Charles Reginald Underhill, one of the best- 
known electrical engineers of the country, now 
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chief electrical engineer of the Acme Wire 
Company, and inventor of a wireless telegraph 
printing system and other telegraphic and sig- 
naling devices, is largely self-educated. On ac- 
count of deafness, he could not attend college, 
but specialized, through correspondence, and 
textbooks, in mathematics, physics and engi- 
neering. 

Richard Tilman Vann, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, became a college president notwith- 
standing that at the age of 12 he lost both 
hands in a cane mill, and since 1894 has been 
prevented from reading by failure of his eyes. 
After he was graduated at the head of his class, 
at Wake Forest College, he was similarly grad- 
uated from the Southern Baptist Theological 








| IN BOOK FORM 
| T HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
| Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
| containing thirty articles like this, 
_ with a practical lesson on each prepared 
| by a business man and vocational educa- 
| tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
| ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 


like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
| on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















Seminary. Then he was a teacher in the Acad- 
emy for Girls, Scotland Neck, North Carolina; 
next at the Chowan Baptist Female Institute, 
Murfreesboro, and was then ordained for the 
ministry, preached twenty years, and then be- 
came president of the Baptist University for 
Women (now Meredith College). 

When a boy, Frederick Douglas Underwood 
was a farm hand, but he turned tze switch, and 
for eighteen years was a railroad switchman. 
Then he turned the switch again and went out 
on the main track, and today is president of a 
trunk line and one of the best-informed railroad 
men in America. Every time he turned the 
switch he put on more steam ahead. In an in- 
terview, Mr. Underwood has given the real 
reason for his responsible position, and here it 
is: “Work is the prime essential of success.” 

When H. J. Heinze, the father of 57 varieties, 
carried to the village the vegetables that grew 
in his mother’s garden, he learned a lesson of 
how to market. He learned what the people 
wanted, and then he filled the want. In all his 
57 varieties, the best pickle he ever produced 
was—perseverance. 

William Voss, forty years ago, wanted to 
lighten a Mother’s burden. He invented the 
first washing machine, Today they are remov- 





ing half a block of residences to make room for 
a big addition to a four-story washing-machine 
factory that turns out hundreds of machines q 
day. 

We are all very much interested in Edwin 
Markham’s great poem, “The Man With the 
Hoe.” Before Markham wrote this poem, he 
worked with a hoe. Then he worked in 
blacksmith’s shop and learned to make a hoe. 
During his boyhood days he herded cattle and 
sheep, and this gave him a chance to watch man 
with a hoe. In later life Markham specialized 
in ancient and modern literature. Then he 
poetically put the hoe in the hands of a man 
whose forehead was bent back. He under- 
stood his subject, and the people understand 
and appreciate his great poem. 

At the age of 19, Charles W. Patterson be- 
gan working in a small grocery store down in 
Texas. Recently he was made president of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Austin, Nichols & 
Co. His slogan has sent a shot around the 
world. Here it is: “Don’t waste time, but 
get to it.” His words lack polish, but oh! 
what a punch. 

Roger Ward Babson, of Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, has a world-wide reputation as 
a statistician, and he has offices in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and London. He is 45 
years old, has but one lung, and is obliged to 
live outdoors in a tent the year round. He was 
taken to Denver some years ago, but did not 
improve and was brought back East to die. 
Now he is in excellent health, almost robust, 
even though one lung is gone, and he has done 
more to guide amateur investors in the way 
they should go in Wall Street than any other 
one man. 

Douglas, the shoe man, William Lewis Doug- 
las, once governor of Massachusetts, went to 
work for an uncle when seven years old. The 
uncle set him to work pegging shoes. He 
pegged shoes for his uncle for eight years. Then 
young Douglas went to work in a cotton mill, 
then he learned bootmaking, and in 1876 set up 
a small shop for himself. Now he turns out 
about,20,000 pairs of shoes daily and has 85 
retail shoe stores. 

After working one year as a soap salesman, 
Mr. Wrigley saved $32, and with this surplus 
cash on hand he opened a broker’s office in 
Chicago. By accident he became interested in 
a shipment of gum. The gum set his mind in 
motion, and today his annual sales of $20,000,- 
000 have set 40,000,000 different lower jaws 
grinding out his profits. 

Josiah Wedgwood, the potter, rose from the 
worker’s ranks. He would never tolerate in- 
ferior work on his own part. If a vessel did 
-not turn out to be what he thought it ought to 
be, he would break it up, with the remark: 
“That won’t do for Josiah Wedgwood.” 





It was man-to-man contact and understand- 
ing that made our unconquerable war spirit, 
that developed mutual winning confidence be- 
tween officer and man, and it will be man-to- 
man contact and understanding that will bring 
the same confidences and working arrange- 
ment between employer and employee.—Colonel 
Arthur Woods. 


* * * 


There is only one place in the world where 
you can live a happy life and that is inside 0 
your income.—Success. 
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Are All Employers Alike? 


; . 
The employer with an up-to-date shop finds his workers unappreciative. 
The employer with an out-of-date ‘shop finds his workers unappreciative. 
The employer with a humane policy finds his workers unappreciative. 
The employer of the old school finds his’ workers unappreciative. 
The employer who invests money in Welfare finds his workers unappreciative. 





To the employees’ viewpoint, biased by misunderstanding, all employers are alike 
—they are employers. Yet any group of workers, irrespective of language, trade, or 
creed can be brought to a satisfactory appreciation of their employer and of their 
employment. The same means will produce this appreciation in the worker that 
produces all true appreciation in the human mind whether high or low in station. 
That means is education. 


The Sherman Organization 
— Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


has achieved a commanding position by virtue of its ability, proven in hundreds of 
plants and on practically every product from ocean liners to laces, to inculcate a 
clear appreciation, in the light of which antagonism, disloyalty, and unrest are 
transformed into harmony, loyalty, co-operation, and increased production. 





We Are Prepared to Demonstrate 
Our Ability to Solve Your Problems 











Employers are invited to consider an application of this Service which has 
proved so profitable wherever. adequately installed. Write for chart which is of 
interest to any employer. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia _ Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector'St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. (0 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 











Copyright, 1920. Shermar Service, Inc. 
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Who is the busiest man in the world? Who 
has achieved more wonderful things than Thomas 
A. Edison? You have heard persons say, “I am 
too busy to read much.” You may feel that way 
yourself. You may think 
it isn’t necessary for you 


EDISON 

LEARNS to keep posted up to the 
MUCH FROM minute on everything 
READING that is going on pertain- 


ing in any way to your 
line of business. Edison’s phenomenal achieve- 
ments have always fascinated me, as they have 
doubtless fascinated you. You have wondered 
low he has been able to accomplish all that he 
has accomplished. 

I had a long talk with Edison the other day, 
and of all the interesting things he told me none 
was more illuminating than that he regularly 
reads fifty-two trade journals, the leading busi- 
ness newspaper in the country, and books of 
all kinds dealing in any way with the thousand 
and one things associated with his multifarious 
activities. 

Incidentally, his greeting to me was this: “I 
read ‘Forbes.’ I like it. It stimulates people 
to work, to think and to do things to make prog- 
ress in the world.” 

Edison reads, not for entertainment, but to 
increase his store of knowledge. He sucks in 
information as eagerly as the bee sucks honey 
from flowers. The whole world, so to speak, 
pours its wisdom into his mind. He regards it 
as a criminal waste of time to go through the 
slow and painful ordeal of ascertaining things 
for one’s self if these same things have already 
been ascertained and made available by others. 
In Edison’s mind knowledge is power. It is 
knowledge that makes achievement possible. He 
therefore spends all the time necessary to gather 
and digest knowledge discovered by others, 
knowledge that has bearing upon his life’s efforts. 
Then, having acquired this knowledge, he begins 
where others have left off, first testing and 
proving the accuracy of that knowledge. 

Is there not a valuable lesson in this for the 
rest of us? ‘Is it not possible that our own prog- 
ress would be very much greater if, instead of 
making ourselves believe that we are too busy to 
read, we devoted very much more time to read- 
ing, not fiction or trashy stuff, but those papers, 
journals, magazines and books calculated to in- 
crease our knowledge, quicken our ambitions and 
stimulate our energies? Would it not even pay 
us to follow Edison’s example, at least to some 
extent, and shorten the time we devote to sleep 
in order that we may find the time necessary to 
do a fuller measure of reading? 

Would we of “Forbes” be pardoned if we 
confessed that we feel extremely gratified: that 

' Edison, unquestionably the most eminert private 
citizen in the world and one of the few immortals 
now living, finds this magazine helpful to him? 
It encourages us to hope it will help others. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding <i 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By: The Editor 


This publication’s advocacy of granting vaca- 
tions to workers is bearing fruit. More plants 
are this summer closing for one or two weeks 
than ever before. Full pay is not allowed in all 


cases, by any means. 
MORE Some concerns grant 
WORKERS half-pay, but the more 
GETTING general rule is to pay 
VACATIONS 


only those on salary, not 
those who get over-time 
pay for every hour of over-time they work. 
Even where no pay is granted it is better that 
all workers should have a week’s rest than none 
at all. My own firm opinion is, however, that 
wherever possible at least part pay should be 
allotted. It will all come back in the form of 
greater loyalty and greater efficiency, at least in 
those plants where the management is sincerely 
trying to treat its people decently. 

Here is a letter from a company in Burling- 
ton, N. C., which is worth pondering by other 
concerns: 

“With regard to your advocacy of annual vaca- 
tions for workers this company inaugurated the 
policy of giving the factory employees a week’s 
holiday with full pay in 1919. We did it again 
this year and feel that it is the right and proper 
thing to do. Sometimes it seems like a waste of 
time to show a certain class of employees favors, 
for they apparentiv do not respond to such treat- 
ment; but a man wants, after all, the satisfaction 
of duty well done, and if the employees are not 
as appreciative as they might be, then cert:.inly 
the management can feel that he or they have left 
nothing undone that might have been done to 


bring about better understanding between em- 
ployee and employer.” 


Is not this the right spirit? And will it not in 
the end prove profitable? 
#2 


Cynics notwithstanding, there is more fun in 
“doing unto others” than in doing others. 
* + ®@ 


“Knock and it shall be opened” doesn’t apply 
to “knockers.” 

* * * 

Just because you have a good opinion of your- 
self 1s no reason why you should have a poor 
opinion of others. 

*x* * * 

If the Pennsylvania Railroad has the same ex- 
perience as certain other large employers its lay- 
ing off of 12,000 will not result in a reduction 
of the total amount of work done. Labor, like a 
garden, sometimes produces more after a thor- 
ough weeding. 


a 
Self-conceit is self-destruction. 
x % 


It isn’t the color of your skin that determines 

whether you are “white” or not. 
* * * 

Foster, all in one breath, claims that he and his 
fellows adequately represented the workers in the 
steel industry but admits that the strike failed 
because the steel workers were not adequately 


organized ! 
* * & 


W ork is the richest of all gold mines. It yields 
infinitely more than money when tackled in the 
right spirit. 


One of Edison’s associates told me this: “My. 
Edison never tries to hold a man who wants ty 
leave in order to get a higher salary elsewhere. 
His theory is that unless he can make the work 

we are trying to do 


WORK MORE here fascinating enough 
INTERESTING to keep a man interested 
THAN then we deserve to lose 
MONEY him. Edison feels that 


work: is more interest- 
ing than money, and that the man who finds 
work which grips him and engrosses him gets far 
more out of life than any man whose chief in- 
terest is in the amount of money he can make.” 

Edison himself has never worshipped money. 
He landed in New York in 1869 without a 
cent, and even after he had established a reputa- 
tion and a good business he was so hard-up at 
one time that he remarked to his faithful aide, 
Samuel Insull, that if the worst came to the worst 
Sam could resume being a stenographer while he 
himself could again become a telegrapher. So 
modest were his personal needs that the wages 
of a telegrapher would have been ample to main- 
tain him. Of course, the years have brought to 
Edison wealth, just as the years have a habit of 
bringing compensation to others who rank 
achievement first and reward second. 

How many other employers could profit by 
taking a leaf ov of Edison’s book and exerting 
themselves to make the work of their employees 
as interesting as it is possible to make it? Is 
it not the sad truth that most employers do not 
give a thought to investing the tasks of their 
workers with interest and romance? You can 
go into almost any large establishment and find 
that the average worker has never been thor- 
oughly enlightened as to the part which his prod- 
uct plays in helping the world to go round. No 
effort, as a rule, has been made to present, either 
by the spoken or written word or by moving 
pictures, the romance which enters into virtually 
every product, no matter how commonplace. A 
British concern manufacturing automobiles once 
made it its business to have photographs taken 
of its cars in the streets of cities in different 
parts of the world and in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the earth; and after it had invited all 
its people to view these pictures it discovered that 
the output of the plant rose amazingly. Why? 
Simply because the workers got a better and 
brighter and more vivid conception of the mean- 
ing and ultimate utility of their work, their 
product. 


If you are an employer, have you ever tried 
to portray to your workers the real meaning and 
the romantic side of their contribution to the 
world? 

If you are a worker, have you ever tried to 
picture to yourself the value to your fellowmen 
of the apparently not important and unspectacu- 
lar task you daily perform? 

If not, try it. 
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Forty ex-army officers 
are building houses of 
compressed earth at 
Hornsditch, Essex, Eng- 
land. The novel experi- 
ment has been found to 
be entirely successful. 
No substance whatever 
except normally moist 


So far as one can judge the wage increases 
announced by the Railroad Labor Board are 
fair alike to the railwaymen and to those of us 
who have to foot the bill. It is entirely just that 
the largest percentage 
of increases should be 


RAILWAY all 

WAGE granted those receiving 
AWARDS the least pay. The war 
FAIR has imposed the sever- 


est hardships upon 
those earning low wages, not upon the better- 
paid classes. If railway engineers are to receive 
$280 a month, conductors $257, firemen $210, 
gang foreman $235 and boiler-makers $201, 
surely it was right to grant sufficient to raise un- 
skilled laborers to $101, carpenters to $157 and 
telegraphers to $160. 

Have you ever stopped to think that, generally 
speaking, the unskilled laborer has to do the most 
uncongenial part of the world’s work? The 
lower the pay the less attractive the work, as a 
rule. In my opinion the tendency will be to les- 
sen the gap between the wages paid for rough, 
dirty, arduous work and the wages paid for so- 
called skilled labor. As education advances 
fewer and fewer men will care to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; more will endeavor 
to become skilled workers. 

The war proved that a great many trades could 
be learned in a very short time by persons of 
ordinary intelligence. Consequently, compara- 
tively few men will be content to grovel along 
at low pay as unskilled workers when much 
higher wages can be earned by their entering some 
trade. Vocational classes are certain to spring 
up all over the country offering facilities to ac- 
quire the skill and experience necessary to qualify 
as artisans. The day is coming when it will be 
necessary to pay relatively high wages to induce 
men to perform the hardest kind of manual 
toil. There are many so-called skilled jobs which 
carry no greater responsibility than falls upon 
many workers classified as unskilled, and as these 
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skilled jobs usually call for less exertion it is 
logical to reason that the demand for them in 
preference to the harder and dirtier jobs will 
be so great as to bring about a wage scale not 
very much higher than that paid for rough work. 

The indications all are that the United States 
has about reached the peak of the movement in 
wages. The cost of living has latterly begun to 
creep downwards, and the probability is that it 
will continue to do so, slowly but surely. More- 
over, the supply of workers is now equal to the 
demand, and the inflow of immigrant workmen 
is steadily broadening. There have been numer- 
ous strikes during the last two or three months, 
but it is significant to note that many of them 
have failed. The strike fever is bound to cool 
down between now and the end of the coming 
winter. 

Yes, we are gradually approaching saner, more 
stable conditions all round. 

es « 
Only goats “lose their goats.” 
o's 6 


Carve the right kind of place in men’s hearts 
and then you can safely leave to them the carv- 
ing of the right kind of epitaph on your tomb- 
stone. 

: oe @ 
The way to carry a stiff load is to have a stiff 


upper lip. 
ee: 2 

Is it not a sign of the times that New York’s 
Citizen Transportation Committee has cleared up 
the freight congestion at the piers despite the or- 
ganized opposition of the unions? The public is 
tired of arrogant dictation from radical labor 
agitators. 


i ae 
Principles pay the best interest. 
* * & 


Power is not to be regarded as conferring 
privileges but as imposing serious obligations. 
8 
Before pay envelopes can be f «x the com- 
pany's treasury must be filled. And only honest 
production and honorable selling con do that. 


© Underwood & Underwood 









earth is used but the 
result is a sound weather- 
proof structure. This 
photo shows two of the 
officers affiliated in the 
building construction 
making compressed earth 
blocks. 













A man interested in lumber narrates numerous 
incidents illustrative of profiteering. He states, 
for example, that on one car of lumber delivered 
to a Chicago yard, nine separate and distinct 
profits had been made 
between the mill and the 


WHY THE . 

SALESMAN final purchaser—with the 
SHOULD HAVE retailer’s profit remain- 
A HORSE ing to be added! The 


margins made on lumber 
during the last two or three years have often 
been beyond the wildest pre-war dreams of those 
engaged in the industry—although at that, the 
profiteering in lumber probably has been no worse 
than the profiteering in quite a few other com- 
modities. Lumber buyers were entirely at the 
mercy of sellers until quite recently. Whatever 
price was asked, no matter how exorbitant, the 
buyer had no alternative but to pay or go without. 
The worst offenders, it is said, were speculators 
rather than growers or the old time importers 
and wholesale distributors. 

This state of things gave rise to the following 
story, told by the lumber man already mentioned: 
“A salesman from a sawmill called at a retail 
yard and asked if they needed any lumber. The 
yard manager said they did, but were short on 
cash. ‘I have an extra horse here that I will 
give you on a bill for lumber,’ he suggested. The 
salesman replied: ‘Why, I don’t need a horse.’ 
‘The h you don’t,’ the yard manager came 
back; ‘Jesse James rode a horse.’ ” 

Incidentally, sellers of lumber are not now 
riding quite so high a horse. Prices have fallen as 
much as thirty per cent., and dealers are nervous 
lest there be a still further drop. The high cost 
of lumber did not a little to discourage new 
building. This, in turn, has killed the current 
demand for lumber. 

Nemesis rarely remains asleep for very long. 

- - 


It’s as easy to learn to be happy as it is to be 
grouchy—and there's a lot more fun in it. 
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A very large employer asked me if I would 
allow myself to be closeted with the election rep- 
resentatives of his thousands of employees and 
allow them to ask me any questions in their mind. 

The session lasted two 


WORKERS and a half hours. It gave 
PUZZLED BY me the best picture I 
SOLICITUDE have ever obtained of the 


OF EMPLOYERS present workings of 


wage-earners’ minds. 

This employer, always anxious to treat his 
workers with the utmost consideration, some time 
ago added to his other efforts on behalf of his 
people a very generous profit sharing plan. Also, 
as already indicated, there is at this works a com- 
mittee elected (by ballot) by the employees to 
take up directly with the management any and 
all questions pertaining to working conditions. 

One question asked was this: “Why are so 
many employers now doing all sorts of things 
for their employees? What is their motive? 
What’s the idea?” 

This same question is in the minds of workers 
all over the country. Profit sharing plans are 
being introduced, democratic plans for giving 
the employees a voice through duly elected rep- 
resentatives are being adopted, wages in many 
cases have been voluntarily increased, attractive 
homes have been provided for workers on easy 
terms, club houses have been built, entertainments 
are being provided, music is generously supplied, 
the most elaborate care is taken to safeguard the 
health of employees, educational classes are be- 
ing organized, libraries are being furnished, in 
some instances vacations are now arranged, and 
the whole attitude of employers and high-up ex- 
ecutives has undergone a notable change not only 
in a few plants, but in almost all plants. Why? 
Why? What’s the game? What’s the ulterior 
object? These questions are agitating many 
workers. They are inclined to be suspicious. 
They are trying to find a nigger in the woodpile. 

Here, in effect, was my reply: “Autocracy has 
been tried and found wanting. Thrones 
have tottered and disappeared in Russia, in Ger- 
many, in Austria-Hungary, even in China. The 
day of democracy has dawned. It has been found 
that better results can be obtained by fairness 
than by tyranny. The war has broadened the 
minds and clarified the vision of us all. The 
majority of Amezican employers and executives 
are ex-employees, men who worked for years in 
the ranks, and therefore understand the condi- 
tions, the ambitions, the worries, the minds of 
their employees. Taken as a whole, they are 
fairly high-grade American citizens. They are 
human; they are, most of them, humane They 
want to find joy in their jobs just as much as 
any worker wants to find joy and satisfaction in 
his job. 

“Employers now realize that they cannot find 
joy in their jobs if their workers find no joy in 
their jobs. Only contented workers mean con- 
tented employers. Therefore, enlightened em- 
ployers are now devoting earnest attention to 
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evolving conditions calculated to improve the lot 
and enhance the happiness of their people. 
Moreover, they find that it pays. Better results, 
greater production, more satisfactory goods come 
from workers who are led than from workers 
who are driven. Employers now seek to become 
leaders, not drivers; to be democratic, not auto- 
cratic; to be considerate, not coercive; to be hu- 
man beings, not tyrants; to win the goodwill of 
their people, not their ill-will. This change of 
heart, this change of policy, is working out so 
satisfactorily in most—though not in all—cases 
that more instead of less is likely to be done in 
future to draw workers and employers together 
in bonds of friendliness, mutual respect and co- 
operation.” 

This answer seemed to appeal to the workers. 

Another question was this: “Why should those 
drawing high salaries receive a larger percentage 
of the profits than those earning ordinary 
wages?” The answer to that will have to wait 
until. another issue. 

es 

Impudence and incompetence usually go. to- 
gether. 

* * * 

Fit yourself for work and you will find work 
that will fit you. 

* * * 

Here’s a curious incident. The manager of a 
large concern introduced me to a department 
head who appeared to be a man of unusual 
ability. As we walked away I made a remark 
to that effect. “Yes,” 
said the manager, “my 
predecessor dismissed 
him because he felt that 
this man knew more 
about the business than 
he himself did. Vvhen I took over the manage- 
ment I reengaged him fur exactly the same rea- 
son. He knows more about his end of the busi- 
ness than I do.” Now, are there not a few 
executives, particularly on the lower rungs, who 
are not big enough to resist being jealous of any 
subordinate who begins to exhibit brilliant abil- 
ity? When you succeed in getting close enough 
to any body of employees you very often find 
complaints of such jealousies. 

In the extremely interesting articles contributed 
to “Forbes” by well-known industrial, railroad 
and banking leaders on the hardest hurdle they 
ever had to overcome, this jealousy evil is cited 
by the head of a great steel company as hav- 
ing been the most difficult problem he ever had 
to wrestle with. Another very successful man 
remarked the other day that twice during his 
career he encountered intense jealousy on the 
part of supericrs, and that how to meet these 
two situations was a harder problem for him 
to solve than any other problem he ever faced. 
However, both these brainy men simply went 
ahead doing their level best, exercised infinite 
patience, and finally merit won. 

The average workman, however, cannot be ex- 
pected to act with quite as much wisdom or self- 


FIRST DISMISSED, 
THEN REENGAGED 
FOR EXACTLY 

THE SAME REASON 


restraint. There is only one thing for an em, 
ployer to do when he discovers a manager oy 
superintendent or foreman who is guilty of r¢. 
pressing talent because of a petty spirit of jeg). 
ousy. If a warning does not suffice, the guilty 


one should be removed. 
x * * 


To win in the world begin by conquering self. 
* * * 


The cost of living has risen 152 per cent, in 
the British Isles since 1914. In the United State; 
the increase is figured at approximately 100 per 


cent. 
x * * 


We mentioned in our last issue that Procte 
& Gamble, the great soap manufacturing com. 
pany, is conducting a contest among its em. 
ployees along the lines of our contest on “Which 

Is the Best-Kept Plant 
EMPLOYERS in America?” The 
CO-OPERATING prize-winning letter jg 
IN “FORBES” to be forwarded to our 
CONTEST contest. And now we 

have received informa- 
tion that the National Cash Register Company 
is offering $100 in prizes to its 6,000 employees 
for similar letters, the best five to be submitted 
in the “Forbes” $500 contest. We have prepared 
posters suitable for use on the bulletin boards 


‘ of companies and will be glad to supply them to 


concerns that take pride in the working condi- 
tions and environment they provide for their 
people. 

Some employers now feel that labor has had 
its inning and that it is no longer necessary to go 
out of their way to satisfy their workers. Capi- 
tal could not. commit a graver blunder than to 
proceed on the theory that, labor having been 
“licked,” the time has come for “getting back” 
at workers. What was the first thing Judge Gary 
did after the collapse of the steel strike? Did 
he immediately proceed to reduce wages? No; 
he was far too wise to do any such thing. He an- 
nounced an additional increase of ten per cent, 
and instead of stopping its expenditures on 
safety, welfare and such like activities, the Steel 
Corporation is today striving to do more than 
ever before for its men. Far-seeing employers 
will lose no opportunity to strengthen by every 
means in their power friendly relations with their 
people. That concern which earns a reputation 
for providing attractive working conditions is 
bound to fare better than the concern which as- 
sumes that any expenditure of tine or effort or 
money for such purposes is now unnecessary. 

Details of our contest are printed.on another 
page. 

2s 

Rumor has it that certain powerful interests in 
New York and Philadelphia are trying to hog 
Hog Island’s mammoth shipbuilding yard, now 
owned by the Government. Is Washington 


watching out? 
* * &* 


To get on, keep going. 
* * * 


It’s all right to be particular about what you 
put on your body, but be still more particular 
about what you put in your head. 
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“TRUSTS” KEEP PRICES DOWN, NOT UP 


ticles which cost more and more from week 
to week; and the public naturally wonders 
what are the reasons for the persistent rise in 

1ces. 7 
Tipo the basis of the popular belief that high 
prices are due to the trusts, hard coal and beef 
are the very articles which ought to go down, be- 
cause the coal and beef “trusts’’ have just been 
dissolved. 

The Supreme Court on April 26 this year or- 
dered the dissolution of the Reading Holding 
Company for “flagrant violation of the anti-trust 
laws.” On February 28 the meat “trust” was 
dissolved; for on that date the Attorney-General 
fled the packers’ agreement in the Supreme 
Court, under which the big meat packers are 
barred forever from the retail meat business and 
from the so-called unrelated lines, including 
wholesale groceries, canned goods and the like. 

We have thus witnessed this year the dissolu- 
tion of two great “trusts’—and coal and meat 


> OAL and beef are prominent among the ar- 


represent quite important parts of the total cost. 


of living. Considering, also, that the oil, tobacco 
and railroad “trusts,” and many minor combina- 
tions were long ago dissolved, it becomes more 
and more difficult for. the layman to understand 
why the cost of living does not go down. He be- 
comes the more mystified in view of the fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission, which was created 
for the very purpose of overseeing, regulating and 
curbing trusts, has been very busy, indeed. Ever 
since 1914 it has been investigating everything 
that looked like a trust, publishing its reports 
broadcast, and recommending remedies. Ever 
since the former President Roosevelt brought 
about the dissolution of the Northern Securities 
Company, the anti-trust activities of the Wash- 
ington Government have become greater and more 
sweeping most of the time. 


Trust-Wrecking Fails to Reduce Pricés 


Nevertheless the cost of living, and especially 
the prices of the articles taken out of the hands of 
the trusts, have gone higher and higher. They 
were doing so even before the war rise began. 
How the policy of trust-wrecking works may best 
be judged by a few of the most important cases. 

Foremost among these was that of Standard 
Oil, which was ordered into dissolution by the 
Supreme Court on May 15, 1911. The public 
believed that Standard Oil was artificially main- 
taining the prices of petroleum and its products, 
and that its dissolution would bring about a great 
decline. On the contrary, nothing of the kind 
happened, and it is easy to see why it did not 
happen. 

At the time the dissolution decree was handed 
down, the wholesale New York price of kerosene 
oil as quoted by Bradstreet’s was 7.25 cents per 
gallon. It is now 26 cents. Even before the war 
rise took place it was 8.75 to 9 cents per gallon. 
In the two years following the dissolution kero- 
sene prices went up 25 per cent., and the quota- 
tions of other petroleum products made similar 
advances, whereas commodity prices generally 
went up only about 7 per cent. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, oil products when taken out of the hands 
of the “trust” advanced three or four times as 
fast as other commodities, and they did so in 
spite of the fact that our output of crude petro- 
leum increased from 220,449,391 barrels in 1911 
to 248,446,230 in 1913. The average price of 
crude petroleum at the well for seven big oil 
fields in the United States advanced from 85 
cents a barrel from the time of the dissolution 
to $1.34 in January, 1914, a gain of almost 58 
per cent. 

The tobacco “trust” was dissolved May 29, 
1911. From that date to the middle of January, 
1913, ten leading grades of tobacco as quoted by 





Why Government’s Spectacular 
“Dissolutions” Haven't 
Brought Results 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


Dun’s Review rose from 9.75 cents per pound 
to 10.95, gaining 12.3 per cent. in price in about 
a year and a half. The 1913 farm price, mean- 
ing the average figure received by the tobacco 
growers, was 12.8 cents, against 9.4 for 1911; and 
the 1913 average import price of tobacco leaf 
suitable for cigarette wrappers was $1.288 per 
pound, against 97.63 cents for 1910. Yet such 
were the changes in the qualities and prices of 
finished tobacco products that the tobacco com- 
panies after paying these higher costs immensely 
added to their own profits. The public, of course, 
paid the bill. 


Effect of Dissolution on Meat Prices 


Following the dissolution of the meat “trust” 
by Attorney-General Palmer in February of the 
present year, meat prices straighway began to 
rise. We have the Government’s own record on 
the subject, prepared by the Bureau of Labor. 
These relate to retail prices, and the averages of 
March 15 are the latest thus far available. Dur- 
ing the month ended on that date meat prices 
moved as follows at retail : 


re up 0.4% 
Bownd steak. ......2..... up 1.0% 
PC ica xk chee bcns up 1.0% 
ok. ERT ae down 1.0% 
een up 4.0% 
re ee down 0.2% 
PE cit cntannicceenas up 1.0% 
SD tik6dncaSacameeers up 2.0% 

PU i. sidan as up 1.02% 


During the first month after the wrecking of 
the meat “trust” the average retail price of meat 
went up about 1 per cent. At wholesale beef is 
now about 25 per cent. higher than before dis- 
solution, and pork 6 per cent. higher. 

We had the same experience in the case of the 
harvester “trust.” In 1913, by way of complying 
with the Sherman law, the International Har- 
vester Corporation segregated its foreign and 
domestic business, placing each in the hands of a 
separate company. In August, 1914, a decision 
was given against the company in the United 
States Court. To be sure, there was no complete 
dissolution in 1914, but there was the splitting-up 
of the business. Forthwith, the prices of agri- 
cultural implements began to boom, as shown 
by these figures, compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture : 








Implement. 1918. 1914. 1909. 
GMGIES  o5a56ce0cce's $110.00 $70.10 $64.90 
eS errr re 4.05 2.30 2.19 
Cream separators... 89.00 59.30 63.10 
REPOS c.550-5050005 26.20 11.60 11.20 
Manure spreaders... 178.00 106.70 111.60 
BEiile CBN. .06 0c 0:26.55 5.70 2.45 2.40 
MRM sh d:06;5 obibt0.0s5-4 80.00 46.50 44.30 
PHENEOTES 66.0.5.50:003% LZ 66 62 
i ae 23.00 12.10 11.50 
<a e peer- 1.50 78 74 
WPRGEIN Sc hukksdsesad 71.50 39.50 39.00 
Double wagons...... 125.00 73.25 66.00 
Wheelbarrows....... 4.90 2.97 2.80 

TOME Lio ase<s $720.07 $428.21 $420.35 


Of course, this rise was due mostly to the war 
and to the high prices of steel; but we must at- 
tribute it in part to the freer play of the law of 
supply and demand brought about by the en- 
forcement of the Sherman law. It is the inten- 
tion of this law to bring about and maintain com- 





petitive conditions in industry; and at least in 
the case of a dissolved “trust” the law is largely 
successful in doing this. 

But here is just where “trust” dissolutions fail 
and where the Sherman law fails. They are a 
partial failure for the very reason that they do 
restore competition. In the public mind competi- 
tion means lower prices everywhere and all the 
time; but this prevailing notion is both’ unrea- 
sonable and contrary to experience. Competition 
does mean lower prices when the supply exceeds 
the demand; but it means higher prices when the 
demand exceeds the supply. It works both ways, 
and can be either beneficial or injurious to the 
consuming public. Sometimes it is the one and 
sometimes it is the other. 

As a matter of fact, American “trusts” before 
the war were not price-boosters, but price-regu- 
lators. Instead of advancing prices to unusual 
levels, they strove mainly to keep them from flucs 
tuating violently. If prices became too weak 
they reduced production, and sustained them ; and 
on the other hand whenever prices began to soar 
they increased production and drew upon their 
stocks of goods for sale and kept them from rising 
too much. This policy of theirs was due not to 
philanthropic regard to the public welfare, but 
to a good, sound self-interest, or what one might 
call a wise selfishness. 

Stability of price increases profits, and that 
is the whole story. It is plain enough why price- 
cutting diminishes profits, but the reasons why 
price-boosting is unhealthy even for the producer 
are not so well understood. Speaking of ordinary 
peace conditions rather than war times, a big 
rise in prices, although it may be profitable for a 
little while, sharply restricts consumption, dimin- 
ishes sales, and brings on a serious depression 
in the given business. Hence it was that the 
“trusts” preferred stable prices to high prices; 
for in the end it meant larger average profits. 


How Sherman Law Benefits the Public 


There is also a political reason why they did 
not boost prices. They stood constantly in fear 
of the Sherman law and of dissolution, and did 
not want to bring down upon themselves the wrath 
of the public and the politicians. Thus it was 
that the trend of petroleum and its products was 
steadily downward from the time the Sherman 
law was passed until Standard Oil was dissolved. 
The law was a fine thing for the public, so long 
as it was merely held in reserve as a safeguard 
against price-boosting; but the moment it began 
to be used to break up so-called “trusts” merely 
because they were too big, prices began to soar. 

~ In 1901, the year when the Steel Corporation 

was formed, the average market quotation of eight 
leading grades of steel was $35 per ton. In the 
great boom of 1906-7 it got up to $38.60, and then 
it gradually declined under the influence of quan- 
tity production to $28.50, which was the aver- 
age for the year 1914. Standard Oil was formed 
in 1870, in which year the average price of kero- 
sene was about 47 cents. From that time the 
price rapidly fell to an average of about 14 cents 
in 1879, and was down to 7% when the “trust” 
was dissolved. 

Experience has shown that dissolving a “trust” 
removes the fear of prosecution and prevents the 
biggest producers from holding the market down 
at times when the demand exceeds the supply. 
Since the spring of last year the so-called steel 
“trust” has held the market down in this man-~ 
ner. The supply was short because of labor trou- 
bles, and the U. S. Steel Corporation at times was 
booking steel orders at as much as $7 per ton 
under those charged by many independent com- 
panies. If, however, the Government had suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the Steel Corporation, no 
(Continued on page 324) 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


Read How Eastman Kodak Company Takes Care of Its People and Its Place 


E all like to have pleasant, healthful surroundings. All 

yy employers know this, but many of them make little effort 
to provide such surroundings for their workers. Others 

leave nothing undone to make their plants attractive. They know 
that this is not only right, but that it is good business, that tt pays, 
for satisfied workers are as important as satisfied customers; 
indeed, where workers are dissatisfied they are little likely to 
turn out products that will satisfy customers. 


, By John E. Webber 


HE ordinary industrial code as written in 

[ its environment is a harsh code. The 
habitual severity of industrial thorough- 
fares, the jail-like exterior of its buildings, are 
conventions of industrial life as deep-rooted as 
the “Dear Sir” and “Yours truly” of its corres- 
pondence. They conform to some vague idea 
of surroundings appropriate to severely ultili- 
tarian aims; they prescribe a frame of mind for 
its approach; they frown like a fortress against 
any intrusion of sentiment on its gloomy domain. 
Kodak Park, the home of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. in Rochester, exposes at a glance the fallacy 
of these morbid conventions. Set in a park of 
225 acres just within the northerly limits of the 
city, surrounded by 18 acres laid out in trees, 
shrubs and lawn, and another 414 acres devoted 
to playground, the group of 114 modern steel and 
concrete buildings which comprise the plant take 
on a character not ordinarily associated ‘with 
manufacturing activities. Most of the buildings, 
too, are ivy-clad, giving a touch of repose, beauty 
and dignity to otherwise severe architectural lines. 


Working Conditions Ideal 


In such physical surroundings has the world’s 
greatest photographic industry been reared. Such 
are the physical outlines of the home provided for 
the daily life of its 7,000 workers. 

This attitude, as exemplified at Kodak Park, 
proceeds on the simple economic principle that 
a whole man is more efficient than a half man; 
that health, happiness and comfort are as neces- 
sary to human efficiency as tools; that without 
the loyalty and personal interest of the worker, 
only the husk of service is rendered. . 

Now it so happens—if anything in this scien- 
tific organization can be said to happen—that 
what is so desirable for the worker is essential 
for the product. 

The chief products of Kodak Park are film, 
photographic papers, photographic plates and 
other sensitized materials. The nature of sensi- 
tized products—their extreme sensitiveness to 
impurities, dust, dirt and even atmospheric 
changes—requires that they shall be manufac- 
tured and handled under ideal conditions not im- 
posed on any other product, not even food or 
watch making. Dust in the wheels of a watch, 
while not good for the movement, can be re- 
moved. But the tiniest particle on the film may, 
under the magnification of the projecting lens, 
become, on the face of the heroine, a freckle as 
large as your hat and beyond the power of any 
Pompeian Cream to remove. Fortunes may have 
been spent in the production, and half the globe 
traversed in pursuit of the picture before the 
fatal blemish is discovered. Equally fatal, though 
perhaps not quite so costly, may be the dust- 
destroying particles on the Kodaker’s film. The 


With a view to 


Kodak is the instrument of the moment, and some 
moments never come again. 

In serious realms of photography, as for in- 
stance, the medical and scientific branches, where 
the diagnosis, the structure of the supporting steel 
column, or even a theory of the universe may 
depend on the tell-tale plate of film, the presence 
of the tiny intruder may be fraught with ghastly 
consequences. 

Weeks, therefore, are spent in washing and 
drying the tons of cotton that go into the making 
of the transparent film base. Dust and air-proof 
tanks contain it until it goes into the solvents. 
The machines on which the amber fluid is con- 
verted into sheets and later coated with the sen- 
sitized materials are glass-covered to avoid con- 
tact with the air. The bars of silver bullion that 
go into the sensitizing at the rate of 3 tons per 
week are dissolved and redissolved until every 








Harding’s Aim 


The insistent call is for labor, management and 
capital to reach understanding. The human ele- 
ment comes first, and I want the employers in 
industry to understand the aspirations, the con- 
victions, the yearnings of the millions of Ameri- 
can wage-earners to understand the problems, 
the anxieties, the obligations of management and 
capital, and all of them must understand their 
relationship to the people and their obligation to 
the Republic. Out of this understanding will 
come the unanimous committal to economic jus- 
tice, and in economic justice lies that social jus- 
tice which is the highest essential to human 
happiness—From Senator Harding’s speech ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination for the 
presidency. 








crystal is scientifically pure. Such are the stand- 
ards of purity imposed on the manufacture of 
photographic products. 

Stern laws of necessity consequent!y conspire 
with Eastman philosophy for the comfort and 
physical well-being of the workers. Surround- 
ings that are free from dust and dirt are essential. 
Kodak Park site provides the maximum of safety 
from these. Its green acres are an effective bar- 
rier, a broad No-Man’s Land, against the enemy 
of dust along the highways. Its own paved 
streets—it has 4 miles of them—are not merely 
sprinkled but flushed from its own high pressure 
mains many times a day. 


encouraging employers to provide the best possible working con- 
ditions for their people, and with a view to making known to all 
what has been done by the most progressive, enlightened, humane 
employers, “Forbes” is offering $500.00 in prizes for the best 
letters and photographs in our contest, “Which is the Best-Kept 
Plant in America?” Pending the award of the prises we will 
print a number of the more interesting and helpful letters 
received in the contest. 


Four hundred tons of coal are burned daily 
to furnish power and light, but no particle of 
soot may fall within the sacred precints of the 
park enclosure. Chimneys that tower 366 feet 
above the power house provide against that pos- 
sibility, as also against any offending fumes. 

Freight cars move daily over the miles of 
track that girdle the park buildings, but the haul- 
ing within the park is done by steam locomotives 
that are fireless and, therefore, emit neither smoke 
nor soot. 

Scrupulous care in the collecting of refuse, 
and a modern incinerator plant for its disposal, 
keep the park precincts pure and undefiled. The 
Mohammedan in his Mosque has nothing on the 
Sanitary Squad at Kodak Park when it comes 
to zeal for cleanliness. 

In the construction of buildings and treatment 
of interior surfaces—walls, ceilings and floors— 
materials that will disintegrate and cause dust 
are scrupulously avoided. The air fed to various 
departments is washed and filtered to trap the 
elusive dust particles. 

Vacuum cleaners in the hands of cleaning 
squads go over every inch of exposed surface 
many times daily. “Round” corners leave no 


‘ hiding place for dirt, and make easy the cleaner’s 


task. 
“Dark” Rooms Illuminated 


Even street clothes may not be worn within 
certain departments, but are changed outside for 
laundered suits which go at least weekly into the 
laundry maintained at the plant for the purpose. 
Boots are exchanged for rope-soled shoes that 
will not grind dust from floor surfaces. 

Much of the work at Kodak Park has to be 
done in “dark” rooms. But even these are now 
illuminated. Kodak Park Research Laboratory 
has successfully worked out a system of diffused 
lighting which gives the worker all the comfort 
of a soft overhead light without endangering the 
sensitized products which he handles. 

In safety appliances nothing has been left to 
chance. A Medical Service, including a physician 
and trained nurses, hospitals fully equipped with 
medical and surgical supplies, X-Ray facilities, 
and a dental department provide against any 
eventuality. 

Fire protection is as complete as modern ap- 
paratus and human ingenuity can make it. A 
Fire Department of 150 trained members under 
the direction of a Chief and two Deputy Chiefs 
who are professional fire fighters, and a private 
water supply system of 12 million gallons daily 
capacity, are features of this protection. 

The immaculate dining halls where over five 
thousand meals are served daily are as attractive 
and well appointed as most city restaurants, the 
kitchen and kitchen utensils wherein the ‘food is 
cooked are clean to laboratory standards, and the 
food itself is as good and well served as any hotel 
chef can furnish. 
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Where Kodaks Are Made 
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The entrance to Kodak Park, the home beautiful of the Eastman Kodak Company, the world’s greatest photographic industry. Situated 
in the midst of 225 acres, surrounded by 18 acres laid out in trees, shrubs and lawn, near the city of Rochester, N. Y., the 114 modern 
steel and concrete structures which comprise the plant look more like college halls than modern factories. The buildings, most of 
which are ivy-clad, are connected by miles of the company’s own paved streets which are flushed several times daily. Surroundings 
free from dust are essential to this industry. Chimneys 366 feet high prevent soot from the furnaces falling within the park precincts. 

















A_ weil-organized 
and equipfed fire 
departm nt is in 
constant readiness. 



















Between each of the buildings is a wide expanse 
of immaculate lawn covered with shrubs and 
trees of every descttption. The paths surround- 
ing the buildings are kept scrupulously clean. 
Freight cars move daily over the miles of track 
that girdle the park butldings, but the hauling 
within the park is dow? by steam locomotives that 
are fireless and, therefore, emit neither smoke 
nor soot, * 
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“My Highest Hurdle and How I Got Over It” 


Intensely Helpful Contributions from Industrial, Banking 


} 
Life, for most of us, is full of hurdles. Our success, or 
failure, depends on whether we learn to overcome diffculties or 


permit difficulties to overcome us. 


Most men who have risen to high places have had to face 
more than an average number of obstacles; at least they have 
succeeded in getting over more obstacles than the rest of us. 


One of Gibson’s First Hurdles 


How President of Liberty Bank Averted a 
Crisis 
The Liberty National Bank, New York. 
Editor, Forbes: 


Business hurdles somehow never seem in- 
surmountable. The really big hurdles do not 
look very high or hard at the time; it is only 
afterwards, when one realizes either the mis- 
take that might have been made—or was made, 
‘for that matter—that the height of the hurdle 
is realized. 

Of all my hurdles the one that most often 
comes back to me is one I faced when a college 
youth. It impresses me most because I was 
called upon to do what was at the time an im- 
possible thing for me, and the penalty for fail- 
ure would have been not only mortifying 
humiliation, but the loss of the remunerative 
and badly needed job of leader of a theatre or- 
chestra. Also, it would have spoiled the efforts 
of others. 

In my sophomore year at college I was called 
upon by the leader of the Columbia Theatre 
orchestra, at Bath, Me., to substitute for him 
at the theatre in order that he might utilize his 
talents in the more profitable field of private 
orchestral work. It was an opportunity which 
I had earnestly yearned for; and, besides, it 
was most attractive from a monetary stand- 
point. The chance came most unexpectedly 
and suddenly at the eleventh hour. I was 
notified at 6:30 p. m. that I was to lead the 
orchestra that night—and it took an hour to 
get there! I had never seen the music, nor did 
I know what the show was. And, of course, 
there was no time for a rehearsal. 

At the appointed hour the orchestra started 
with me in the high chair, playing the “fiddle.” 
The music in front of me was of the torn and 
soiled variety common to theatres. I could 
see ahead far enough to convince me that I 
would soon come to a part I couldn’t possibly 
execute because of its difficulty and my lack 
of an opportunity to practice a bit. All kinds 
of disaster and ignominy stared me in the face! 

I was too busy with what I was playing to 
plan what I should do when the crisis came. 
Soon it was upon me. 

I cannot explain how the thought came to 
me; but then and there the way out opened up 
in my mind. I decided to stop playing, tem- 
porarily, and devote my whole energies to the 
most important duty of a leader of an orches- 
tra, namely, conducting! So I stopped playing 
and, directing with my violin-bow, said to the 
members of the orchestra to the right and 
left, “Steady, boys.” Then, as soon as I could 
see myself in safe ground, I started playing 
again. 

Needless to say, before the following even- 
ing a little practice on my part fixed matters 
so that the orchestra didn’t again need my 
steadying influence in that same part. 

Most obstacles, to my mind, can be hurdled 


and Railroad Leaders 


How do they grapple with diffculties? 
What are their methods? 


“Forbes” ts putting this question to a number of the fore- 


aid you get over it? 
Third Series of Articles. 
by one method or another if we make up our 


minds strongly enough and act energetically 
enough. 


Very truly yours, 








Brakeman to President 


Yet President of B. & O. Has Done Little 
Hurdle Jumping, He Says 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I have been trying to think what I should say 
in reply to your inquiry, “What was the most 
difficult hurdle you ever faced, and how did you 
get over it?” 

I find myself quite unable to make any definite 
reply. I began my railroad experience in Ver- 


mont, and after some years’ service on what is ° 


now a part of the Boston & Maine Railroad, I 
was seized with a desire to go west and as a 
result of that desire I finally reached Minneapolis 
in the Spring of 1884 and entered the service of 
the Soo Line as brakeman on a construction 
train. Since then I have been constantly in the 
employ of some railroad company, and during 
that entire period I have never asked for an in- 
crease in salary or for promotion, nor have I 
ever sought employment with any other company. 
The changes that have come about in connection 
with my own affairs within that period have all 
been unsolicited, and, as I look back, I am in- 
clined to think that promotion came to me in each 
case quite as soon as I was prepared for it; as 
a matter of fact, I have often thought it came 
ahead of time in a number of instances. 

I think you will agree with, me that there is 
not much evidence of hurdle jumping in such a 
prosaic career as I have sketched above. 

I have always tried, in whatever position I 
found myself, to do my work as satisfactorily as 
possible, and I have always endeavored to learn 
all I could about my work and the business in 
which I was engaged. I am sorry that I cannot 
tell you anything more startling, but it just hap- 
pens that nothing very startling ever seemed to 
occur to me. The startling things always seemed 
to happen to somebody else. 


Very sincerely yours, 





most business men in the country: : 
“What was the most difficult hurdle you ever faced, and how 


Automobile Leader’s Coup 


Stirring Story of How Willys Turned Disaster 
Into Success 


Crises usually lead to either disaster or for- 
tune. They seldom leave things as they were. 
The automobile industry’s phenomenal growth 
and prosperity have begotten more million- 
aires than any other industry in the last fifteen 
years. How John N. Willys, of Willys-Over- 
land, Willys-Knight, etc., fame, turned threat- 
ened disaster into victory is thus authorita- 
tively narrated: 

John N. Willys, then grubbing along as an 
automobile selling agent in Elmira, N. Y., be- 
came uneasy, in the dark days of December, 
1907, over the non-delivery of Overland cars, 
for which he had booked 500 orders. He 
hopped upon a train for Indianapolis, the Over- 
land Company’s headquarters, arrived on Sat- 
urday evening, and on Sunday morning was 
coolly told by the manager: “We are going 
into the hands of a receiver tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“You are not!” Willys countered emphat- 
ically. 

“We are,” reiterated the manager. “Why, 
we paid some of our workmen by checks last 
night and we haven’t enough money in the 
bank to meet them tomorrow morning.” 

“How much are you short?” asked Willys. 

“About $350.” 

Indianapolis banks were paying out no real 
money in those memorable days. The town— 
like most of the United States—was on a scrip 
basis. But Willys meant to raise $350 by hook 
or by crook before the bank would open the 
next morning. 

The interview occurred in the old Grand 
Hotel, where Mr. Willys had occasionally 
stopped. He walked boldly up to the hotel 
clerk. . 

“IT want $350 cash before tomorrow morn- 
ing, he informed the young man behind the 

esk. 

“I wish you luck,” came the laughing reply. 

“What,” asked Willys. 

“T said: ‘I wish you luck,’” repeated the 
clerk. ~ 
co you have to get it for me,” Willys told 

im. 

“Swell chance!” came back the clerk, still 
thinking that Willys was joking. 

Willys wrote out a check on a little bank in 
Wellsboro, Pa., for $350 and sternly told the 
clerk: “I must have cash for that before the 
bank here opens tomorrow morning.” The 
clerk again laughed. 

“TIsn’t the check good?” Willys demanded. 

“T suppose it is, but where are you going to 
get $350 cash? I can’t get a cent out of the 
bank.” 

There and then Willys planned a money- 
raising campaign. He told the clerk to freeze 
on to every dollar that came into the office, to 

(Continued on page 324) 
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ONE IDEA THAT IS SAVING MILLIONS 


Other Industries Could Profit ow much of it was inevitable in the practical 


DEAS that save money are good ideas. 
] Ideas that save hundreds of thousands— 
even millions—are big ideas. 

A chef in a New York hotel where costly 
teas are served had an idea not so many years 
ago. It was a good idea. He noticed that the 
expensive leaves were measured into the brew- 
ing pots in “Pinches,” and he observed that the 
“pinches” varied considerably, not always to 
the benefit of the brew. He invented a little 
automatic weighing apparatus that measured 
out just the right of amount of tea, and in the 
course of the first year of its use the saving 
ran into the thousands. 

Eighteen months ago a lumberman had a 
big idea. He had always been more of a doer 
than a dreamer, so he put his idea into practice 
and it became the Lumbermen’s Rail and 
Equipment Bureau. Now it is saving money at 
the rate of two to four million dollars a year for 
the lumber industry. 

The story of the bureau plan is peculiarly 
timely in this day of prices-run-mad, with all 
too little thought of cost reduction. The game 
of “Hunt the Leak” is out of favor, but it is a 
profitable game still, and high time we started 
playing it again. There are industrial groups 
other than lumber which could advantageously 
apply the same principle; and in practically 
every line a survey to determine whether para- 
sitic profits add needless costs to raw materials 
would unquestionably bring to light important 
possibilities in cost conservation. 

Lionel B. Moses, the originator of the idea 
and manager of the bureau, was formerly with 
the Fullerton lumber interests, as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fullerton- 
Moses Tie Company, St. Louis, Missouri. For 
two years prior to the organization of the 
bureau he was vice-president of a supply com- 
pany specializing in the purchase and sale of 
logging railroad equipment. This is his story 
of the birth of the bureau plan: 

“There came to my desk one day two let- 
ters,” he said, “one from a lumber company in 
the South, offering for sale 1,000 tons of 60- 
pound rail, released by the abandonment of a 
ten-mile tram road; the other from a lumber 
company in the same section inquiring for ten 
miles of 60-pound rail, to be used in construct- 
ing a new tram. The rail was bought from 
Company No. 1, sold to Company No. 2, and 
several thousand dollars pocketed as the deal- 
er’s profit—a profit for which no real service 
was rendered except the service of acting as a 
point of contact between buyer and seller. In 
plain words, it was a parasite profit, made pos- 
sible solely by the fact that the lumber in- 


A “four-line, rehaul, all-steel Clyde skidder,” which 
changed hands through the Bureau at a saving of 
several thousand dollars. 


by Adopting This Plan 
of Lumber Trade 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


dustry was ‘asleep on the job’ so far as this de- 
partment of its business was concerned. 


“Then,” said Mr. Moses, “there followed - 


several weeks of quiet investigation, endeavor- 
ing to reach an approximate estimate of the 
extent of this leak in the entire lumber industry ; 





LIONEL B. MOSES 








OTHERS COULD DO 
LIKEWISE 


Is there a leak in your business or yrur 
industry? Is some one on the outside 
gathering a parasitic profit through per- 
forming some service which your busi- 
ness or your industry has never taken 
the trouble to do for itself? Read the 
story of the Lumbermen’s Rail and 
Equipment Bureau, which is saving from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually for the 
lumber industry. Then think hard, and 
perhaps you may be able to add another 
chapter to this story of cost-conservation. 

It used to be said, “Take care of the 
pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves.’ Nowadays it’s, “Take 
care of the millions and the billions will 
take care of themselves.” 

There are industrial groups other than 
lumber which could advantageously ap- 
ply the simple principle of clearing-house 
centralization upon which the lumber- 
men’s bureau operates. 











operation of mills and logging roads, and how 
much was actually preventable if the lumber- 
men handled the problem as intelligently as 
they handle other departments of their work. 

“ ‘Staggering’ is a trite word. But I can 
think of no other which adequately describes 
the conclusions reached. For in a total annual 
purchase and sale of approximately $50,000,000 
not less than $4,000,000—$5,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 is probably nearer the truth—was being 
poured every year into the cash boxes of the 
dealers, without a shadow of reason or excuse 
beyond the fact that the dealers were keeping 
posted on one department of the lumber in- 
dustry’s business which the lumbermen had no 
facilities for keeping posted on themselves. 
Hence the bureau.” 

The lumber industry, in its use of railroad 
equipment, is unique. Compelled, by the nature 
of its operations, to build complete railroads 
for its logging work, it is also compelled to 
abandon, shift, or remove the entire railroad 
plant after a few years’ service. With over 
15,000 separate plants, located in every state 
in the Union (eliminating the little portable 
plants, which number as many more) there is a 
constant movement of this material, constant 
need for disposing of material no longer suit- 
able, for buying new material of different 
standards, for disposing of, or purchasing, 
complete plants, sawmills, railroad and all. 

Just when a lumber company in Michigan 
“cuts out” and throws a complete plant on the 
market a company in Oregon may be starting 
operations which require that identical outfit. 
Neither of them knows of the other’s need. 
But the dealer knows. Of course, he knows, 
for that is his business. It is not the lumber 
company’s business: its business is the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber. The lumberman 
might advertise his need until doomsday; he 
might use every means at his disposal for sell- 
ing high and buying low; but all would be 
grist in the dealer’s mill. It would be the old, 
old story of professional vs. amateur. 

It remained for the lumbermen to take cog- 
nizance of these wasted millions and make it 
their business to save them. And that was 
where Lionel B. Moses, with his idea of a 
central bureau, stepped in. The bureau, as it 
is now operating and operating very success- 
fully, is a clearing house for information—no- 
thing more. It buys nothing, sells nothing. 
Lumber companies desiring to buy or sell rail- 
road equipment, such as rails, locomotives, 
cars, etc., as well as sawmill machinery, file 





Another view of the “skidder” in operation. This 
appliance, which hauls logs to tramway, has proved 
a great boom to the lumber industry. 
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their lists with the bureau, where the various 
items are classified, recorded, “matched up,” 
and cleared. The overflow of unmatched items 
is submitted to manufacturers and dealers, 
who pay a stated fee for “Information Service.” 
These fees constitute the bureau’s only reve- 
nue, the deficit being paid by the Southern Pine 
Association for the general good of the in- 
dustry, Southern Pine and all other mills alike. 
No charge or commission of any kind is as- 
sessed against lumbermen. 

Mr. Moses first presented his plan for a 
Lumbermen’s Rail and Equipment Bureau to 
Robert A. Long, president of the Long-Bell 
companies. Meeting Mr. Long’s complete ap- 
proval, it was, at his suggestion, laid before 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
and Coke Company and a director of the South 
ern Pine Association. The plan next went to 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, who put it before 
the association’s directors, and the bureau 
was soon in operation. Within six months 
after this rapid fruition the practical 
value of the idea has been conclusively demon- 
started, and thousands of mills and logging 
roads in various locations within the four 
corners of the U. S. A. are now using the bu- 
reau service. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that 
this action by the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association is a fine example of the legit- 
imate, constructive field open to association 
work; and the best possible answer to that 
element of public suspicion which insists on 
regarding every organization of an industrial 
group as a mere cloak for price-fixing. 


Clearing House of Lumber Industry 


In addition to the important saving in ma- 
terial costs, the bureau is developing, along 
natural lines, a central inspection bureau for 
railroad equipment and machinery, and is pro- 
viding a center from which standard specifica- 
tions are issued. At the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in March, 1920, is was officially endorsed as the 
national clearing house of the lumber industry 
of the United States, along these lines. The 
office space and office force have been mate- 
rialily enlarged, but the new quarters—127 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago—will soon be 
inadequate at the present rate of increase in 
bureau activities. 

In April, 1920, the bureau issued, in pamph- 
let form, a “Spring Bulletin,” which is a most 
remarkable demonstration of the nation-wide 
endorsement of the bureau plan. From all over 
the United States, letters, reproduced in fac- 
simile, show how the idea is taking hold and 
producing practical results. 

A typical example is the case of the Edward 
Hines Company, whose Lumberton, Mississip- 
pi, mill was in urgent need of a certain type 
of skidder, to haul logs out of the woods. The 
Hines people wanted to buy a “4-line, rehaul, 
all-steel Clyde skidder.” Such a machine is 
like a 15-ton motor truck—hard to get when 
you want it and hard to sell when you are 
through with it. It was on such equipment 
that the dealers formerly reaped their most 
satisfying harvests, for they bought the ma- 
chine, which had survived its usefulness with 
one particular company, for little more than its 
value as junk, and sold it to the concern which 
happened to be in need of it at a price often 
in excess of the figure at which a new outfit, 
slow in delivery, could be obtained from the 
manufacturers. 

The following excerpt from a letter of the 
Edward Hines Company to the Lumbermen’s 
Rail and Equipment Bureau tells the story of 
their experience with the plan: 

On February 9 we wrote you that we wanted 


to buy a 4-line, rehaul, all-steel. Clyde skidder. 
You had nothing suitable listed, but published 
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this inquiry in your February bulletin. On 

February 28 the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., 

Baltimore, Md., wrote us that they noticed 

this in your bulletin, and had such a skidder to 

. We have purchased this machine from 

them. 

It is interesting to note that the Jackson Co. 
had not listed this skidder with you for sale, al- 
though they were evidently members of your 
bureau; but when they saw the inquiry it 
brought the opportunity for a sale to their at- 
tention. They secured a fair price, and we se- 
cured the machine for a fair price; and between 
us we certainly saved several thousand dollars 
which would doubtless have been in the pocket 
of some second-hand dealers by now it it had 
not been for your bureau. 

In addition to the money saving, we got 
prompt delivery of equipment which would have 
taken probably several months to get new. 

To cite another example of bureau service in 
money saving for the lumber industry, with 
actual names and details—always more con- 
vincing than general statements—the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., se- 
cured thirty-two flat cars at a price more 
than $10,000 below the lowest price at which 
cars of anything like equal value could be 
secured from any other source which either 
the Pickering Company or the bureau could 
locate. Further, it is interesting to note that 
the lumber company which sold these cars 
received for them about $5,000 more than they 
would have been able to get from dealers. 

“The objects of the bureau,” says Mr. Moses, 
“are to assist lumber manufacturers to (a) lo- 
cate the best and cheapest supplies of new or 
second-hand rail, equipment, machinery, etc., 
when they desire to purchase, and (b) locate 
the best and highest markets for such mate- 
rials when they desire to sell. The Bureau 
undertakes to locate these available stocks and 
available markets, not only within the lumber 
industry, but outside the industry as well, 
through manufacturers, dealers, exporters, etc. 
The bureau can serve mills in the state of 
Washington or Florida or Maine or Southern 
California just as efficiently as it can serve 
mills in Illinois, or Arkansas, provided other 
mills in the same territory use the bureau. Chi- 
cago, the location of the bureau, is merely a 
post office address, selected because it is a 
central point, where letters to and from every 
section can be handled in the shortest average 
time. 


Inquiries Listed and Indexed 


“Every inquiry received is listed on a card 
of a certain color and filed under its proper 
heading. Every offering is similarly carded, 
using a different color. When an inquiry or 
offering is received, it is ‘matched up’ if a suit- 
able offering or inquiry is listed, and the bureau 
advises the member who offers a certain item 
for sale what member or members wish to 
purchase that item, or vice versa. If there is 
no available item which can be matched up, the 
item is given to the bureau’s Information Ser- 
vice subscribers, and is also entered in a ‘sus- 
pense’ file, so that if a suitable item is there- 
after listed, before the member has filled his 
requisition or sold his material, proper notice 
can be sent him. That is all there is to the 
mechanical operation of the bureau’s clearing 
house service.” 

Such is the story of the simple idea which 
has turned out to be a big idea, and a saver of 
millions for the lumber industry. It is told 
in the firm belief that he performs a public 
service today who makes one thrift-thought 
grow where none grew before. 

Could not other industries follow the lead of 
the lumbermen? 





The perpetual Christmas Tree idea doesn’t 
make a hit with me—shake the tree and let 
everybody hold out their hands and get some- 
thing for nothing!—Ole Hanson. 


Feeds Workers At 


Big Plants 


Does a Job That Most 
Companies Are Glad 
to Get Rid Of 


By Thomas Dreier 


WAY back in June, 1917, Harry §S. 
A Baldwin was called to the telephone by 
Lee Ley of the Fred T. Lyon Company, 

Inc. “We have the job of building the biz 
cantonment at Camp Devens,” said Mr. Ley, 
“and we want you to furnish the commissary 
service for the workmen.” 

For the next ten days Mr. Baldwin and his 
associates forgot about such a thing as sleep and 
they rushed an organization into existence, 
erected temporary kitchens, and were serving the 
five hundred workmen who made the first dent 
on the wilderness which was shortly transformed 
into a marvelous city to house 40,000 men. 
While caring for the early workers a mammoth 
restaurant plant was rapidly constructed and out- 
fitted. As high as ten thousand men were 
furnished restaurant and commissary service. 

Out of that experience grew a great idea. “If 
we can do that job up at Camp Devens,” said 
Mr. Baldwin to himself, “why shouldn’t we 
render similar service to industrial organizations 
who have to face this big problem of providing 
food for their thousands of workers?” 

Thus we formed what is called the industrial 
division of the Waldorf System, Inc. It’s pur- 
pose is to give to large manufacturing plants a 
service based on the soundest economic prin- 
ciples. Unusual success attended the efforts made 
by the new organization in rendering this com- 
missary service in shipyards, explosive plants, 
and housing projects scattered from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia. 

“In securing contracts in industrial plants,” 
says Mr. Baldwin, “the Waldorf System has 
done so on the ground that the manufacturer 
should be relieved of the problem of planning, 
organizing and operating his restaurant facilities. 
The policy under which each plant is conducted 
so far as prices charged, regulation of hours of 
work, etc., is necessarily left wholly in each 
client’s hands. In a nutshell, the Waldorf System 
is seeking to do for industrial plants what the 
Fred Harvey System has done for railroad com- 
panies’ restaurants—that is, produce a maximum 
value at a minimum cost.” 

Mr. Baldwin and his associates, in studying all 
phases of industrial service, tound that the 
following are characteristic weak points in 
industrial restaurants of the old type: 

The manufacturer attempts to furnish food at 
a very low cost, and in his effort to get a low 
cost, he does not provide adequate facilities and 
is obliged to entrust the production to a limited 
organization which has not the advantage of 
skilled supervision. 

The variety and quality of food served is 
usually not attractive, and as a result a very 
small fraction of the plant is served. 

Too frequently it is the policy of the manu- 
facturer to be paternalistic in his conception of 
restaurant service. This gives the wrong im- 
pression to the modern self-respecting workman. 
He resents this paternalism. 

.The Waldorf System is now providing res- 
taurant facilities in one of the large shoe fac- 
tories which will make it possible to prepare large 
quantities of food for use of the family trade 
as well as for the industrial restaurants of the 
plant. You can understand what a convenience 
this will be to families where the parents are both 
employed in the plant. 


Among the plants served by the Waldorf 


System are: Revere Rubber Co., Providence, 
(Continued on page 324) 
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HOW HE HAS RISEN TO CABINET RANK 


Inspiring Career and Vigorous 
Methods of the Interior 
Department’s Head 
By Bassett Blackley 


‘Forbes’ Washington Correspondent 


standing wide open. It was an unpre- 

cedented happening in Washington. Who 
ever heard of a Cabinet officer believing in the 
policy of the open door? 

“Come on in,” said his secretary, without any 
preliminaries. This was equally amazing to 
anyone accustomed to running the gauntlet of 
an array of subordinates in a chain of outer 
apal tments. 

But it is typical of John Barton Payne 
now Secretary of the Interior and formerly 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. The open 
door is his rule because it is one of his strong be- 
liefs that a government official should be ac- 
cessible. It might not be possible for a man with 
less executive ability than Payne to practise such 
a maxim, but Payne accomplishes it because he 
wastes no time. A man must say what he wants, 
take his answer, and go. There are no lost mo- 
ments with this keen ofticial, no haggling over de- 
tails, no equivocations and reservations. 


sie: door to John Barton Payne’s office was 


Efficient and Business-like 


“Well, what is the point?” is his favorite 
phrase. And he keeps the flow of business muv- 
ing swiitly and surely. 

When 1 tound him he was signing “John 
Barton Payne” in a full free hand to a stack 
ot letters, and he kept right on until he had 
finished, taiking all the wiule. He was not so 
busy as to abbreviate that name to J. b. Payne, 
or sO anxious to get through that he made one 
of those mysterious, illegibie autographs; but he 
kept straight ahead. 

Mr. Payne regards his appointment as a sum- 
mons to serve, aithough some reterred to his ad- 
mission to the Cabiet as “promotion,” 

‘Lhe idea of promotion seems strange when 
it is remembered that John Barton Payne gave 
up a proiessional practice of $100,00U a year 
to serve the government when the war began. 
At the Railroad Admunistration, as general coun- 
sel, he was paid $25,0UU, which he stoutly main- 
tains was too much, and his next step to the 
chairmanship of the Shipping Board brought but 
$7,5UU. ‘Lhose promotions were in responsibility 
alone; but now as a Cabinet officer he is re- 
ceiving $12,000. Hence the most iamous lawyer 
can ieel that he is being promoted in positon 
and salary as well. 

“The question of service,” he went on, “re- 
minds me of one time when I was in Hamburg 
and went to see the city hall. lt may not oe 
exactly appropriate to talk about anything Ger- 
man now, but 1 was struck by the beauty of a 
superb stained glass window which it contained. 
| was told that it was a gift from the people 
of Hamburg to their municipality. Now, it 
seems to me that it is a good idea for men 
sometimes to give to their government, and not 
let the idea prevail that a government must 
always give to the individuals.” 

‘The Interior Department, however, is not go- 
ing to make the demands upon Judge Payne 
that he has found in his previous positions with 
the government, regardless of his willingness 
to give all his varied talents. When he tackled 
the readjustment of the Shipping Board to a 
peace time basis, with the cleaning-up of all 
the old contracts and the disposition of ships 


“ 





John Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior, who is conducting his office in an efficient and busi- 


ness-like manner. 


over 300,000 employees scattered through the 
country and 8,000,000 deadweight tons of ships 
to look after. 

The first morning Chairman Payne took up 
his duties he was down at 9 o'clock. That is 
his regular hour, and he is as punctual as the 
clock. He leaves for lunch at 1, and is back 
at 2 to remain until almost six in the evening. 

On his desk he found 15 push buttons. He 
started on No. 1. Next he tried No. 2. Next 
No. 3. He reached No. 8 before he had any 
response ! 

He started an investigation on the spot. He 
found a “stagger system” in vogue; under this 
system the employees staggered into the office 
just about when they pleased. 

“Business begins here at 9,” said Payne. And 
the employees toed the mark. 

Next day he began another session with the 
push buttons. The first man to answer the 
chairman’s inquiries about the work being done 
remained fifteen minutes. When he came out 
an order also went out that gave an entire divi- 
sion thirty days’ notice. 


Eliminates Unessential Employees 


“Is the work you are doing essential, and if 
so, why?” Payne asked the chiefs. And when 
they faced his battery of questions they did not 
attempt any subterfuge. In the reorganization 
work Payne has eliminated thousands of em- 
ployees and saved millions of dollars for the gov- 
ernment without sacrificing the efficiency in the 
slightest degree. When he makes up his mind 
what to do, he loses no time. 

Soon after he took charge he went to Phila- 
delphia on an inspection trip. A firm in that 
city had been engaged in a long wrangle over 
a bill due them. There had been reams of 
correspondence, but no settlement. Hearing that 
Payne was in town, the company’s attorney de- 
cided to press the claim in person. He delved 


and yards, he had a man’s-size job. There were into the files and brought out an array of papers 


Mr. Pdyne was formerly Chairman of the Shipping Board. 


of staggering proportions. Loading them into 
several brief cases, the lawyer called on Judge 
Payne. 

The latter watched with amusement the un- 
loading of all the papers, the assorting of 
memoranda and the other elaborate preparations. 
“Are you preparing to make an argument?” he 
said, 

“T am,” was the reply. 

“Well, don’t do it. I’ve looked over your 
case already. Here is your check,” said Payne. 


Illustrates Point with Story 


A delegation called upon Payne to urge that 
there be no hurry in disposing of the Hog Island 
shipyard until the local authorities could con- 
sider the situation and decide upon a course of 
action. 

“How long is it going to take?” the chairman 
asked. 

“Well, perhaps six or seven months,” answered 
the spokesman. 

Judge Payne immediately thought of a story. 
“Down at Pinehurst,” he said, “there was a 
Northern tourist who was amazed at the poor 
razorback hogs that the natives were raising. It 
disturbed his ideas of thrift to see how long it 
took one of these animals to grow on its scant 
pickup food. ‘Why don’t you get some good 
Berkshires and feed them up on grain and the 
right kind of food,’ the tourist urged. ‘You will 
get better returns in much less time.’ ‘Well now, 
you may be right,’ said the indolent native, spit- 
ting out into the sand, ‘but say what is time to 
a hog, anyway.’ ” 

With his wide knowledge of various types of 
business and his ability to get at the heart of 
a question which comes from long legal experi- 
ence, Payne is a force in any field of activity 
he enters. 

“He does things so well and is altogether such 
a strong and able man that I can’t understand 
why he is a Democrat,” remarked a Republican 
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Congressman recently. But Payne is a heredi- 
tary Democrat. He could hardly be anything 
else politically. He was born in Pruntystown, 
Va., in 1855, but his father, Dr. Amos Payne, 
moved to Farquier County about five years later, 
and it was there that John Barton grew up, 
gaining his schooling under the tutelage of his 
father until fifteen. After that he gained it in 
the school of experierice and by hard study after 
he had completed his day’s work. He was never 
in a co.lege until he was called upon to make a 
graduation address at West Virginia University. 

His people were of the old Virginia stock, with 
various ramifications of the family tree that in- 
tertwined its branches with some of the best 
known names of the State. One of his grand- 
fathers, also a John Payne, signed the second 
English charter in 1609. 

“T moved to Chicago when very young,” Judge 
Payne replied to one question, with a smile that 
twists the mouth just a bit to one side and shows 
a dimple. Now, a Cabinet officer with a dimple 
is just about as surprising as one who keeps his 
door open to visitors; but let no adversary be 
deceived by that dimple when he gets into an 
argument with Judge Payne! 

Beginning young has been one of the char- 
acteristics of John Barton Payne’s career. When 
he was 15 he decided that he wanted to start 
in business; and so with his father he went 
over to Warrenton, the nearest town of im- 
portance, and took a job behind the counter of 
a general store. He could scarcely see over it, 
but he sold goods across it for 26 months. 

“T never missed a day during that time,” he 
says proudly, “and I made $4 a month besides 
learning a lot about merchandising.” 

So industrious did young Payne prove to be 
that he later had a chance to go into a store 
at Thoroughfare Gap at $50 a month. He was 
the general factotum and handy man, and he 
conducted the shop in a box-car on a railroad 
siding while a building was being erected. Then 
the panic of ’73 came along and the store was 
disposed of just in time to escape the financial 
disaster. It left Payne without a job, but it 
gave him his last vacation, for since 18 he has 
been tacking more and more work. 


Circuit Judge at 25 


Payne was rather thrust into the law without 
preparation. His father wanted someone to at- 
tend to the settlement of land suits at Pruntys- 
town, and asked John Barton to look after the 
matter. The boy knew nothing of the law, but 
that did not deter him; and when he had finished 
the business he went to work with the clerk of 
the county court who had taken a fancy to the 
active youngster. There he laid the foundation 
for his legal career over a dog-eared set of 
Blackstone, like many another lawyer of the 
period before there was so much talk of uni- 
versity specialization. Later when he moved to 
Grafton, West Virginia, to work in the general 
store and likewise turn a hand at the shoe fac- 
tory, where he set a pace for the workmen, 
Payne kept on reading, attaining his majority 
and admission to the bar at practically the same 
time. 

At 25 he was a circuit judge after four years 
of practising law in Kingwood, and three years 
later he started West to Chicago, where he be- 
came the greatest railroad lawyer of his time, 
and where he made his home until called to 
Washington in 1917 to serve as general counsel 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

His first visit to the Capital had been quite 
a different affair. It was made on foot, follow- 
ing a drove of turkeys, when Payne was only 
twelve years old. He likes to recall the story 
and the difficulties that beset the way. There 
were three hundred turkeys and the convoy that 
brought them up from Virginia consisted of a 
schoo'teacher, a negro man and young Payne. 
The pace on the sixty-mile journey was set by 
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the turkeys, who took their time without regard 
to the desires of their drivers. Likewise, they 
held arbitrary rules about retiring at sunset, and 
the first night out, when the schoolteacher had 
calculated on reaching the home of a young lady 
in whom he was deeply interested, the turkeys 
decreed that bedtime had come when the house 
was still a mile away, and they betook them- 
selves to the tree tops and refused to be dis- 
lodged. The teacher was equally determined 
that he would not be thwarted in making his call, 
and as a result young Payne and the negro had 
no alternative but to stand guard overnight while 
the teacher continued on to the house. 


His Hobby Collecting Works of Art 


Outdoor exercise still plays a big part in Judge 
Payne’s routine. Twice a week, frequently three, 
he plays golf at the Chevy Chase Club, and he 


makes it in 80. But his real hobby is art. It 


is more than a hobby, for it is a part of his 
daily life. Originally without any particular un- 
derstanding of paintings, except that which comes 
from the possession of taste and an appreciation 
of the beautiful, he has acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the fine arts. In Chicago he has 
been active on park commissions, and in Wash- 
ington the old St. John’s Church, opposite the 
White House, has just been restored under his 
direction and at his expense. A magnificent col- 
lection of paintings valued at over $1,000,000 has 
just been tendered to the State of Virginia by 
Judge Payne. 

“The pleasure of collecting is not the reason 
for acquiring pictures,” he declared. “There is, 
of course, the satisfaction that comes in that 
way, but the real value is in the association that 
comes from having them with you, the effect of 
intimate living with the works of genius. For 
25 years "I have had hanging in my room a por- 
trait of Lady Doubleday by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The face is a beautiful one, and the charm of 
the picture has a calm, soothing influence that 
never fails to rest me. 

“T well remember the first picture I ever 
bought,” the Judge continued. “I dropped in 
at an auction sale in Chicago and before I real- 
ized it was the owner of an oil painting. It 
was really a terrible affair, but we hung it over 
the mantel in the parlor until we could. get a 
better: one, when it was moved on to the next 
room, and finally as pictures continued to come 
in, my first acquisition made its exit through the 
back door.” 

In his office, on a_ stand, is an arro- 
gant porcelain rooster, one of those bits of Vic- 
torian bric-a-brac in flamboyant colors. 

“That,” he explained, “was given to me when 
I left the railroad administration. You know we 
had some stiff battles over the contracts and rate 
fixing, and they say that I looked like that cock- 
of-the-walk when the cases were won.” 





Where Henry’s Money 
Went 


By R. S. Bond 


\ , ) HEN Henry G. Sanders—of course, this 

is not his real name—came to work for 

our house on January 1 he brought with 

him a large store of optimism, much business 

ability and sagacity, a wife, two children, and a 

few thousand dollars earned and saved during 
the past six or seven years. 

“Might as well bank here if I live here,” said 

Henry G. Sanders, smilingly. “If this little old 


city is good enough to earn my bread and 
oleomargarine in, it’s good enough to earn my 
interest in.’ 

So he picked up one of our leading morning 
newspapers and turned to the advertising on the 
financial pages to get an unbiased viewpoint 
regarding where to start his savings account. 


Alas, nothing greeted his eye but a two- -column, 
four-and-a- quarter inch ad of the Umpski Trust 
Company “Wishing its many patrons a Happy 
New Year,” and an ad of the Billie National 

3ank containing a table of resources and 
liabilities. 

Now Henry G. Sanders was an old- fashioned 
New Englander who figured that, “strength 
being sufficient, a 3%4 per cent. bank was a 
better depository for his savings fund than one 
paying 3 per cent. interest. 

“Somebody told me there were some three. 
and-a-halfs, some three-sixty-fives, and even 
some fours in this city,” he said. “I’d like to 
know where they are.” 

So failing to get his information from the 
daily newspapers, he turned to the leading 
financial magazine of the city. 

The Bellton Trust Company “Invited the ac- 
counts of individuals, firms and corporations”: 
and the Gongton National Bank merely advised 
that they “could help him develop opportunities 
that would insure a succesful 1920.” 

All these good wishes and statistics were in- 
tensely interesting to some, no doubt, but Henry 
G. Sanders was anxious to deposit his few 
thousand dollars. 

“There is no information here,” he exclaimed, 
“Me for the good old telephone directory, where 
advertisements are run to apply for months and 
where this information is sure to be.” 

Alas, the Alpha National Bank gave its capital 
and its surplus and offered “all accommodations 
consistent with prudent management.” The Beta 
National Bank “could handle efficiently his 
financial transactions”; The National Bank of 
Suburbs claimed that “there was a local ad- 
vantage” in dealing with them; while a dozen 
other banks contented themselves by having their 
names and phone numbers only. 


Unattractive Inducements 


The Oneory Trust Company “invited check 
and savings account” and “was open every eve- 
ning to receive deposits.” The Twoory Trust 
Company “was organized for all forms of Trust 
Company business”; and, of course, some other 
trust companies followed the banks by having 
their name and phone number alone. 

But Henry G. Sanders was an observing New 
Englander, and in his ramblings through the 
advertisements that morning he had come 
across a half-page advertisement that Aliver & 
Company were offering “Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada Equipment Trust 5% 
Bonds, due 1921-1927. Price to yield 6%.” 

“Tt’s a growing country,” said Henry G. 
Sanders, “a big railroad, and a good percentage.” 

And that’s where Henry G. Sander’s few thou- 
sand dollars landed. 

Although I’ve handled this tragedy in a rather 
light way, isn’t there a lesson to be learned, 
especially when we realize that Henry G. Sanders 
is merely one of thousands who annually come 
to our cities with a few thousand dollars, or 
even a few hundreds, with no definite idea of 
just what is to be done with them? 











| 
The Man Who Made the | 
Saturday Evening Post 


Will Appear in Next Issue 


The ninth chapter of Richard Spillane’s 
fascinating account of the career of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis will appear in our next issue. 
This series is arousing extraordinary in- 
terest throughout the business world. 
Extracts describing specific incidents are 
being widely published by newspapers 
and by periodicals. 
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Nations, like men, have their faults. We 
need not be blind to each other’s shortcomings, 
and it may be for the good of both that, in some 
cases, we mention them to each other. But 
three rules should be observed: First, we 
should not blindly call faults what may be only 
differences; second, no shortcomings should 
diminish the admiration due to heroism, love of 
freedom, abnegation ; third, when remonstrance 
has to be made it must be purged of the poison 
of sarcasm and irony. Let us in single accord 
keep the fires of friendship burning.—M. Jus- 
serand. 

a 

The biggest men in the world today are 
sellers. You may not know them as such. They 
may call themselves bankers, engineers, 
lawyers or ministers. In reality they are sell- 
ing something; either their own or another’s 
services. As they succeed so they are paid. 
The best salesman commands the highest price. 
—Edwin W. Moore. 

* * * ‘ 

Whatever I have tried to do in my life, I have 
tried with all my heart to do well. Never to 
put my hand to anything on which I could not 
throw my whole self, and never to affect de- 
preciation of my work, whatever it was, I find 
now to have been golden rules.—Dickens, 

x * * 


Ideas go booming through the world louder 
than cannon. Thoughts are mightier than 
armies. Principles have won more victories 
than horsemen or chariots.—W. M. Paxton. 

a S 


Competition is a good thing; it makes us 
just a little more polite than we would be if we 
had things all our own way.—Good Hardware. 

* * x 

We have preached the doctrine of the hard- 
ship of work until we alrnost believe in it our- 
selves, and yet work gives to life all that there 
is to make life worth while. Work of itself 
has furnished to mankind more happiness than 
any other one thing. All work is not happiness, 
but life with no work would be unbearable. My 
idea of the real aristocrat, the man who can 
from within his own soul look down on others, 
is the master workman, no matter what his line 
of work may be. A job well done gives pleasure 
to the man who does it. There is happiness in 
the pride of being a master workman. There is 
happiness in the knowledge that one can work 
so well as to give a greater value in the work 
that is performed than is represented by the 
wage that is received—Henry L. Doherty. 

* * * 


To make a good living; to have a happy 
family ; to make preparation for hard times; to 
wear overalls in the shop with the same dignity 
as good clothes are worn on Sunday; to be con- 
fident you are laying a sure foundation for any 
future success; to feel that you are master of 
your work, and that you share the creative spirit ; 
this is the wholesome philosophy of learning a 
trade.—Milton P. Higgins, in the Wisconsin Ap- 


prentice. 
* * * 


The pleasures of the senses pass quickly; 
those of the heart become sorrows, but those 
of the mind are ever with us, even to the end 
of our journey.—Spanish Proverb. 





The Real Success 


It isn’t power or wealth or fame; 
It’s holding fast to an honored name; 
It’s doing right in the face of sneers; 
It’s putting might in the place of fears; 
It’s helping others to happiness— 

That means success! 
Not always crowned by a laurel wreath, 
It may be held by the man beneath 
Who’s shabby and yet has the inner glow 
Of the eyes that see, and a heart to know 
That it’s serving your fellows amid the stress— 

That means success! 

—G. C. Bostwick, in People’s Magazine. 
++ ® 


The reason why there are so many failures 
is not because opportunities are lacking, but 
rather because we fail to grasp the daily oppor- 
tunities .with persevering resolution—Wil- 
liams. 

x * * 

Finish each day and be done with it. You 
have done what you could. Some blunders 
and absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them 


as soon as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; © 


begin it well and serenely, and with too high 
a spirit to be cumbered with your old non- 
sense. This day is all that is good and fair. 
It is too dear, with its hopes and invitations, to 
waste a moment on the yesterdays.—Emerson. 


* * * 


The Pilgrim Way 
But once I pass this way, 
And then—no more. 
But once, and then the Silent Door 
Swings on its hinges— 
Opens—closes— 
And no more 
I pass this way. 
So while I may, 
With all my might, 
I will essay, 
Sweet comfort and delight 
To all I meet upon the Pilgrim Way. 
For no man travels twice 
The Great Highway 
That climbs through Darkness up to Light— 
Through Night 
To Day. . 
—John Oxenham. 
* * * 


While conditions have much to do with the 
choice of tools and a vocation, each man deter- 
mines for himself how large or how small a man 
he will be, and how important or unimportant 
he will make himself to his employer, or in his 
vocation. If men were more intent upon mak- 
ing themselves masters of their work and less 
intent on getting the most they can in the way 
of wages, and giving the least they can in the 
way’ of labor and devotion, there would be a 
great addition to the ranks of those workers 
who are both successful and happy. The man 
who works simply for the wage at the end of 
the week, and only does what is necessary to 
get it, keeps himself down. The man who, in 
skill and devotion, is always ahead of the de- 
mands of his work, is on the highway to inde- 
pendence. He who would succeed must not only 
work, but educate himself as he works.—Success. 





I believe it is vitally important that the peo- 
ple of the United States be made to under- 
stand some of the principles of thrift from the 
national point of view. Thrift is not miserli- 
ness. It is spending with one principle in view. 
All goods may be filed in two economic classes ; 
goods of consumption and goods of production. 
A woman who buys goods for a dress buys 
goods of consumption, wears it out, it disap- 
pears. If, instead of buying a dress she in- 
vested the $60 in a cotton mill, that $60 would 
buy a new spindle and she would have added 
to the goods of production. Her investment 
would have been to increase the demand for 
labor, production and business. The other 
investment is a dead weight, so far as economic 
development is concerned. A nation that con- 
sumes all that it creates is at an economic 
standstill—Frank A. Vanderlip. 

.s ¢ 

As capital went down when it undertook to 
be the law, so organized labor will fare if it 
goes to the same point that organized indus- 
try went. What we need today is that labor 
and capital shall be representative of the will 
of the great public. Government must at all 
times represent the great public will. If it does 
that we have solved to a large extent most of 
our present-day difficulties. Government must 
be supreme, that is, the basis of all civilization. 
—Calvin Coolidge. 

es 

One today is worth two tomorrows. 

Have you somewhat to do tomorrow? 

Do it today.—Benjamin Franklin. 

eee 


I am a very wealthy man. I own a disrepu- 
table pair of khaki trousers, an ancient flannel 
shirt, shoes to match, some garden tools, and 
all the land any man needs to keep him busy in 
the open air. In addition, I have a mind which 
permits me to enjoy the simple life—Tom 
Dreier, in The Vagabond. 

a 


There will not be many of us to whom is 
given the power of the prophet to reach men 
of all nations and of all ages; but to each man 
who will live his life unselfishly it is given to 
do something of the same kind of work and 
add something to the world’s knowledge of 
God. In the family and in business, in the na- 
tion and in the world, three points stand out 
clear for every one of us: first, that people 
get their religion, not from the constituted 
teachers of religious doctrine, but from the men 
they know and the men they admire; second, 
that the choice of men to know and admire 
determines what kind of God each of us will 
have and in what spirit each of us will do his 
work; and third, that whatever power of lead- 
ership a man possesses is in its essence a power 
of shaping other men’s religion and giving 
them ideals of the divine purpose. As a man 
does this work well or ill, falsely or truly, for 
his own apparent benefit or for the lasting 
benefit of mankind, so shall that work be 
judged in the final account.—Arthur T. Had- 
ley, President, Yale University. 

-_ 
Be a good tea-kettle. Though up to your 


neck in HOT WATER, continue to sing!— 
Jack C. B. Combes. 
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“Trusts” Keep Prices Down, Not Up 
(Continued from page 315) 


such broad-minded policy would probably have 
been followed. The smaller companies would 
then be in no fear of dissolution, wguid not have 
to cater to the anti-trust sentiment of the people, 
and would have no conceivable reason for holding 
prices down. Steadying the miarket would, ot 
course, still be a good thing as a business policy ; 
but the smaller concerns resulting from a dis- 
solution would lack the power to steady the 
market. 

There is still another reason why prices go up 
in consequence of a dissolution of a “trust.” The 
smaller concerns invariably show the higher costs 
of production. They handle both raw materials 
and finished goods in smaller lots, and generally 
with muerior equipment. ‘Their capitalization is 
ueavier per umit of production, and their over- 
head charges are much larger. The Standard Oil 
always showed costs of 10 to 30 per cent. under 
its competitors ; and the Steel Corporation before 
the war produced steel at costs of $5 to $7.50 per 
ton less than those of the strongest outside com- 
panies. The International Harvester Corpora- 
tion prospered on the same farm implement 
prices which starved the Rumely Company. 

“Trust” dissolutions fail because they dissolve 
nothing but the sense of responsibility toward the 
public, and the stability of prices. They leave the 
given industry where it has full power to prevent 
violent declines in prices, but no obligation to pre- 
vent violent rises. The pieces of a broken “trust” 
are still held somewhat together and kept in har- 
mony by the common interests of the wealthy 
stockholders of each company ; and this common 
interest prevents and always will prevent cut- 
throat competition. The competition of the 70’s, 
wherein corporations sought to destroy one an- 
other, can probably never be brought into play 
again because of the spirit of cooperation and har- 
mony which has been created by our present fin- 
ancial system, under which wealthy men hold 
stocks and bonds in many industries. 

Dissolutions, then, have the practical effect of 
leaving any product or commodity in such a posi- 
tion that prices cannot be so badly broken by an 
excessive supply, whereas they can be pushed vio- 
lently upward by an excessive demand. ‘Lhe ex- 
cessive supply cannot occur so readily because of 
the spirit of harmony among leading stockholders, 
which results in restricted production when the 
demand slumps; but the excessive demand can 
occur in any boom because it is the public that 
makes the demand. 

Admittedly there is no reason in the world 
why the Sherman law should not be a splendid 
thing. Until it was used against mere bigness 
rather than against price-boosting, it was a public 
benefit. But it dissolves the good in “trusts” and 
permits the evil to remain. Practically its present 
application means that we must expect perma- 
nently higher prices than would otherwise be the 
case, especially for coal and meat. ‘This is also 
true in a lesser degree of petroleum and tobacco 
products. The more “trusts” we dissolve the 
more we shall raise the cost of living. Our poli- 
ticians for the past fifteen years now have been 
using the Sherman law, or rather misusing it, 
against mere bigness instead of against profiteer- 
ing, and so long as they are permitted to continue 
doing this, the public will have to pay the bill. 





Here’s Hoping— 

That somehow, whenever the sledding is rough, 
We'll whistle ; 

And tho’ we admit that the luck may be tough, 
We'll whistle. 

That out where the battles’ are won by the 

strong, 

We'll try to horn in where the winners belong; 

And till we’re interned with a funeral song, 
We'll whistle! 


—Leslie Alan Taylor in N. Y. Globe. 
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“My Highest Hurdle and How I 


Got Over It” 
(Continued from page 318) 

gather up every cent collected in the restaurant, 
and to empty the bar-room till. “And don’t 
cash another check to anybody until we get 
this money,” Willys cautioned. [he proprietor, 
having been informed of the purpose for which 
the money was so urgently needed, entered into 
the spirit of the thing, and by midnight Willys 
was handed a mountain of silver dollars, half 
dollars, quarters, dimes, and nickels, topped ott 
with a thick layer of one-dollar bills and a 
sprinkling of twos, fives and tens. 

Early next morning he planked the pile on 
the bank counter, to the credit of the Overland 
Company. ‘lhe pay checks were duly met. 

Within eight years John N. Willys, the 
saver of Overland, was offered $80,000,000 for 
his share of the company! 

Of course, the mere raising of $350 hard 
cash that eventful Sunday did not bring the 
Overland concern back to life. It merely avert- 
ed the threatened Monday morning crisis. 

Instructing the company to stand off all 
creditors during the week, Willys hastened to 
Chicago and secured enough money there to 
meet the following Saturday’s payroll. For five 
weeks he hurried and scurried from Indianap- 
olis to Chicago and New. York and back again, 
frantically trying to finance the company, The 
Overland plant then consisted merely of a 
sheet-iron shed 300 feet long by 80 feet wide, 
with a shopworn outfit of machinery and not 
enough material on hand to put out a single 
complete car. By frenzied scraping and cajol- 
ing, Willys procured sufficient materials to en- 
abie the company to finish enough cars to keep 
the working force together. 

No banker would touch the concern. 

Finally he induced an acquaintance, an old 
lumber man, to agree to lend $15,000 real cash. 
This wasn’t much to meet $80,000 debts, buy 
raw materials, and pay wages and salaries. 
But it emboldened Willys to proceed to have 
the company’s lawyers draw up a proposed 
form of settlement with creditors. Willys un- 
dertook to pay ten cents on the dollar at once 
and other instalments later to those who in- 
sisted upon part cash, while his trump card 
was an offer of preferred stock. 

When the principal creditors came together 
they were at first refractory. Some of them 
felt insulted at the terms offered. But John 
North Willys proved equal to the occasion. He 
had had years of training as a salesman of any- 
thing and everything from books to bicycles 
and automobiles. His eloquence, his sincerity, 
and his faith in the future of the automobile 
industry won over all the important creditors 
and so convinced them of the company’s pros- 
pects that a majority elected to accept pre- 
ferred stock for their entire claims. 

It actually took only $3,500 cash to handle 
the Overland’s $80,000 debts and to start off 
the reorganized company without any finan- 
cial burdens around its neck. 

It was in January, 1908, that the reorganiza- 
tion was accomplished. Mr. Willys became 
president, treasurer, general manager, sales 
manager, etc., etc. By September of the same 
year 465 cars had been made, sold (at $1,200 
each) and delivered. And the company showed 
a net worth of $58,000. 

In the next twelve months, on this $58,000 
capital, Willys manufactured and sold over 4,- 
000 automobiles at a total price of $5,000,000 
and cleaned up a net profit of over $1,000,000. 





Everyone worthy of the name of human being 
likes to be able to give something, somehow, to a 
fellow-creature in need of a helping hand. 

It is not within the power of all of us to give 
royally, on a material scale. But there is one gift 
that we can all bestow, freely, ungrudgingly— 
a bit of ourselves. 





The Golden Scarecrow 


A Little Parable That May Increase 
Your Happiness 


By T. D. 


HERE are, as mauy men have observed be- 
| tore, two classes of people in the world, 
One class is made up ot men and women 
with imagination, generous impulses and warm 
hearts who hnd mure good than evil in the pev- 
ple they meet. ‘Lhe other class 1s made up oi 
men aud women without vision, soured in dis- 
position, poor in heart because they have no gen- 
erous impuises, who look upon tne world as a 
piace where most things are wrong and most 
persons evu. 

How much better it is to have adventures like 
the characters in Hugh Walpole’s, “lhe Golden 
>carecrow.” Kead ts adventure: 

‘Lo their lett a dark brown held rose in an 
ascending wave to a ridge that cuts the sky, 

“Lhe ueld was lit win the soit light o: the 
setting sun. On the ridge ot the held someihing 
suspended, it seemed in mid-air was shining like 
a golden hire. 

“*What's that?,’ said Mr. Pidgen again. 
hanging. What the devil!’ 

“Ahey stopped tor a moment, then started 
across the ead. When they had gone a litte 
way, Mr. Pidgen paused again. 

“*|t’s like a man with a gold helmet. 
got legs. He’s coming to us.’ 

‘“Luey walked on again. Lhen Hugh cried 
‘Why it’s onty an old scarecrow. We mught have 
guessed.’ 

‘Lhe sun, at that instant, sank behind the hiils 
and the worid was grey.” 

ln the end, it is true, it was only an old scare- 
crow, but ior’one wonderiul, giowing moment 
it was a man with a gold heunet—sumething 
to sur the unagination, to make the bivod tlow 
more quickly, to heip to fil the whole worid 
with a lew glory. 

bor our own selfish sakes, if for no other, 
shoud we not welcome all new itriends as i 
they wore shiuing armour: In the end, ot course, 
some of them may turn out to be scarecrows aud 
litue more, But suppose they do. 1i only tora 
short tume they have the power to thrill us, to 
make us teel bigger, to awaken in us new desires 
and higher aspiuauons, they have served a great 
purpose, ani having done that, they deserve our 
Lhalks. 

kven if they do drop out of our lives, even ii 
some of them disappoimt us, let us remenuwwer 
inem as they appeaicu to us in those goiden mo- 
ments when we were rich in the beliet that they 
wore slung armor. 

When we are most generous to our friends and 
to the worid we are most generous to ourselves. 


‘Lt’s 


He’s 





Feeds Workers at big Plants 
(Continued from page 3520) 

R. I.; Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. L.; 
W. H. Mckiwain Co., Manchester, N. H.; kice 
& Hutchins, Inc., Marlboro, Mass.; Beacon 
ralls Kubver Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Comn.; 
Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn.; New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J.; Naval Air- 
crait Corp., League Island, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Castle Kid Co., Camden, N. J.; Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa.; Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; 
W. L. Dougias Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ; Rice 
& Hutchins, Inc., South Braintree, Mass.; 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., and Notaseme 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





In the end we usually get just about what 
we deserve. Sometimes we get it where we 
deserve it—in the neck. 

© .* 


A hot temper will make others cool towards 
you. 
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The following are divi- 
sions of Benjamin pro- 
ducts on which we will 
be glad to send infor- 
mation. 


Industrial Lighting 
Division 
Electrical Division (including 


Benjamin Two- 
Way Plug) 


Pressed Steel Products 
Division 











Enameled Products 
Division 


The Industrial Worlds 
Greatest Criminal 


Gentlemen of Industry: 


We have in this court of public opinion the most fiendish sitehestt in 
the industrial world. He injures workmen—cruelly and without con- 
science. He steals time—ruthlessly and without repentance. He spoils 
merchandise—the junk heap is his monument. 


One quarter of all the factory accidents, over 125,000 every year, can be 
traced to him. Massachusetts and Wisconsin each lose over a million 
dollars a year in lost wages, compensation and medical attention in 
fighting him. Other states are checking up their losses now, and plan- 
ning to stamp this criminal out of, business. 


He is known among illuminating engineers as ‘Poor Factory Illumina- 

tion” —the greatest menace to industrial production, profit and harmony 

in existence. His reign will last until the business executives of America 

subject him to the one thing he cannot withstand— Correct Illumination. 
* Gn * * x *. 2 


Benjamin Industrial Illumination is the best insurance against the inroads 
of “Poor Factory Lighting” you can buy. It represents a financial 
saving plus the fulfillment of a moral obligation to your employes. 


Consult with your own engineer, contractor or architect. They know good illumina- 
tion and its value. Benjamin Illuminating Engineers will be glad to work with them. 


For how to proceed, address Advertising Department 
806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, Ill. 


Sales and Distribution O fiices: 


247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 





Makers Of Things More Useful 













Starrett Panel Board 
Division 


Benjamin-Starrett Panels are distributing centers for electric wiring which mark the new safety 
era in panel board construction. They are approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Best in material, lightest in weight, smallest in size; they need little labor in installation. 


Order Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards in connection with all correct industrial lighting installa- 
tions for long, satisfactory service, safety and fine appearance. 





Immediate shipments make possible immediate installations. 
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What Makes 


Millionaires? 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 
the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 

He found some very interesting facts on 
the effect of heredity, environment and 
training. But mcte important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. Itis simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story—facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, ‘‘ Increasing Net Profits.’’ 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to ine 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the morn- 
-ng’s mail. 

Merely Ask for Booklet TB-35. 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Business Advisors 
in the World 


- Peeiympye nal ee 


i MEMO FOR YOUR , 


SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, 1] 
Mass., as follows : ** Please send mea copy of booklet 

| TB-85, ‘Increasing Net Profits’— gratis.’ 
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SEXSMITH'S TREND GRAPH 
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c/\ o 
The Market Trend of 
Baldwin Am. Inter C. 
Car & Foundry Reading 
Pan-Pete Ind. Alcohol 
Island Oil Simms Pete 
U. S. Rubber Chemical Stks. 


Analyzed in current issue of our 
Investment Review. 

Issue also contains Sexsmith’s Trend 
Graph and Forecast brought up to date. 


Copy on Request __ 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Ars coming developments that 

I look for are the following: 

Very marked improvement in rail- 
way transportation—a matter of the 
very first importance. 

Solution not only of the current coal 
problems in New England, New York 
and other Eastern points, but of the 
still more momentous problem of fur- 
nishing the Northwest with 5,000,000 
tons or more before Lake shipping 
closes. 

The harvesting of very satisfactory 
crops both in the cotton and grain- 
growing sections of the country. 

Considerable slackening in general 
business, with price levels lower, al- 
though a threatened acute scarcity of 
canned goods may increase the cost of 
some classes of food during the winter. 

No immediate cessation of sporadic 
strikes, but in most cases failure of the 
strikers to force wages higher. 

The laying off of a considerable 
number of workers in many industries, 
with consequent unemployment of 
moderate extent before the end of the 
year. 

Marked improvement in the indus- 
try and efficiency of labor as a whole, 
resulting in substantial increase in 
production per unit of labor—a con- 
sideration of the first moment. 

Continuance of stiff rates for money, 
alike for commercial and stock market 
purposes, with rigid discrimination 
against borrowers of doubtful solidity. 


FAILURES LIKELY TO INCREASE 


A rather serious increase in the 
number of commercial and industrial 
failures, including perhaps a few of 
unusual magnitude. 

A wave of pessimism some time dur- 
ing the next few months, attended 
frobably by very irregular movements 
in the security markets, but an event- 
ual recovery in the latter, especially 
in the railroad division. 

More earnest and widespread efforts 
among the people to save money, en- 
tailing, as a consequence, sharp falling 
off in the consumption of costly lux- 
uries, 

Contraction in demand for passen- 
ger automobiles, offset to some extent 
by excellent buying of tractors and a 
broader call for motor trucks. 

Gradual sagging of the fancy prices 
now quoted for steel by the “inde- 
pendent” manufacturers, but a contin- 
uance of satisfactory orders at rea- 
sonable prices for everything entering 
into building operations. 

Drastic curtailment of shipbuilding 
and, as a corollary, the dismissal of 
many thousands of ship-workers—a 
development likely to create more stir 
than now generally foreseen. 

A steadily swelling volume of im- 
migration. 

Increasing imports, especially from 
the European countries now actively 
rehabilitating their industries, and 
perhaps no corresponding increase in 
our exports. 

More or less difficulty on the part of 
merchants to obtain certain goods, the 
original orders for which have been 
cancelled—this because of the policy 
of promptly shutting down mills that 
has been adopted by numbers of manu- 
facturers. 


A Republican victory in November 
but no tremendous enthusiasm precipi- 
tated thereby, chiefly because it will 
have been discounted by many and 
also because the Democratic. candi- 
date has never been looked upon as a 
“dangerous” person were he _ unex- 
pectedly to win the election. 

In the highest financial and business 
circles, a Republican victory will en- 
courage the going ahead with plans 
for both domestic and international 
enterprises with greater confidence 
than has been felt during the present 
regime. 

Of course, the world will have to pay 
and pay unthinkably seriously for all 
the destruction, demoralization and 
dislocation caused by the war, but the 
general belief at present is that this 
day of reckoning may not come for 
quite a long time—several years, per 


_haps. What is looked for is an orderly 


return to more normal price levels and 
less feverish activity during the re- 
mainder of this year, but for a satis- 
factory volume of business during 
1921. 


R. R. OUTLOOK INSPIRING 


The public has not grasped the full 
significance of the action taken by the 
railroads in setting up for attainment 
by them a standard of efficiency and 
performance never yet reached in this 
or any other country. Here is what 
the railroads, acting through the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Association, have set as their 
goal and have pledged themselves to 
seek to attain: 

(1) An average daily minimum move- 
ment of freight cars of not less than 
30 miles per car per day; 

(2) An average loading of 30 tons 
per car; 

(3) Reduction of bad order cars to a 
maximum of 4% of total owned; 

(4) An early and substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of locomotives’ now 
unfit for: service; and 

(5) Should make more effective et- 
forts to bring about the return of cars 
to the owner roads. 

Just what will the fulfilling of such 
a program mean? I have obtained the 
following illuminating figures from the 
railroad president responsible for the 
introduction of this pledge: 

One additional mile per car per day 
is equivalent to an increase of 100,000 
cars to the country’s total supply; and 
as the highest average mileage ever 
before reached was less than 27 miles, 
this will be equivalent to the addition 
of 300,000 cars. Think how far this 
should go in increasing movement of 
freight and, incidentally, in saving 
money, since the cost of 300,000 new 
cars would be approximately $900,- 
000,000. 

An increased loading of one ton per 
car per day would be worth an addi- 
tional 80,000 cars, and as an average 
car load is not only about 70 per cent. 
of capacity and as, in addition to this, 
about 32 per cent. of the total car 
mileage is made with empty equip- 
ment, there should be room here for 
adding the equivalent of 150,000 cars 
or more—another very important pos- 
sible, even probable, gain. 

(Continued on page 336) 


A Listed 
Railroad Bond 
on a Stock Basis 


At a price to yield about 
12% % we are suggesting to 
our customers the income 
mortgage gold bonds of one 
of the important railroad 
systems. These bonds haye 
an active market on the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
The character and earnings 
of the Railroad justify con- 
fidence in its securities, 


For particulars ask 
for Circular XK-98 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc, 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
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Knowledge + 


O Opportunity- 
f Profit 


This is the logical develop- 
ment of any _— successful 
career. 


Opportunities for profit to- 
day are unprecedented—-but 
they exist only for the man 
who knows how to analyze 
and forecast both business 
and financial conditions. 


Send for our booklet F-87, 
“Turning Opportunities Into 
Profits,” which outlines a Ser- 
vice giving you this knowledge. 
e e 
American Institute 


of Finance 
15 Beacon St. Boston 




















Safe Bonds on 
Partial Payments 


UR PARTIAL PAYMENT 
O plan enables any investor 
to take advantage of pres- 
ent low prices, which make pos- 
sible exceptionally good yields 
with fully safeguarded principal. 


Ask for Circular FM-5 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


New York 
111 Broadway 


Providence 
10 Weybosset St. 


Chicago 
208 S. LaSalle St. 


Boston 
30 State St. 














KEYS TO SUCCESS 


Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 


Thirty important questions answered 
for the young worker who would 


make good. 
By mail, $2.00 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT CO. 


Common Stock 


' Circular on request. 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
$4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Direct Wires to our Offices In 


Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
New Haven 























The 
Steel Situation 
and 
Steel Stocks 


are covered 
in the current 
issue of our 
Market Letter. 





Copy on request. 


Shonnard 
Mills & Co. 


Members N.Y. Stock &change 


120 BROADWAY ~ NY. 
Telephone ~Rector 8080 
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Stocks and 
Bonds bought 
and sold for 
cash or carried 


on conservative 
margin 


34 PINE STREET 
Tel. John 4100 


BRANCH OFFICE 
$27 FIFTH AVENUE 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Credit Supply Still Restricted, Market 
Becomes Overbought 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


| peerage to follow through after its 
rise above long-established trad- 
ing limits, the stock market of the 
past fortnight has been a distinct dis- 
appointment. 

Everything started off all right, and 
the ball was rolling smoothly when it 
struck a sharp incline in the shape of 
rapidly rising money rates and a scarc- 
ity of funds. Then the movement was 
checked and, after quite a bit of churn- 
ing, a retrograde swing was begun. 

But, so far as can be ascertained, 
there has been no important change in 
the outside situation nor in the inside 
position of the market itself. The ac- 
tion of the security list appears to 
have meant nothing more than that, 
operations for the rise having been 
temporarily abandoned, stocks par- 
tially distributed on the upturn from 
the low levels of April and May have 
been resold by followers of pool ac- 
tivities who bought at too high levels. 
In other words, the supply of money 
being still strictly limited, the market 
rapidly became over-bought. 

The retrograde movement was aided 
by a break to new low levels in Ameri- 
can Woolen, caused by further an- 
nouncements of curtailed plant opera- 
tions. While official announcements 
as to the reasons for what has 
amounted to practical cessation of 
production at the woolen mills must be 
taken with a grain of salt, there is 
undoubtedly some connection between 
the freight tie-up and diminishing out- 
put. Wall Street, however, preferred 
to emphasize the indication of busi- 
ness depression which this action gave, 
and turned from Wool to sell many of 
the other industrial stocks, such as 
Central Leather, where prices and out- 
put are also suffering from readjust- 
ment. For a few days the trend of 
thought was as decidedly bearish as it 
had previously been bullish. 


SPECULATIVE SELLING 


The most encouraging thing about 
the reaction from the highest levels 
reached early last month has been the 
fact that the daily volume of trading 
has shrunk to a small total, seem- 
ingly indicating that the selling has 
been of the margin-trading type and, 
therefore, of no great importance. A 
reaction, in the course of which stock 
offerings are apparently coming forth 
in lessening volume, seldom goes very 
far, for the reason that Wall Street 
professionals are quick to buy when 
they see that “no stocks are coming 
out.” 

Having failed to pull itself perma- 
nently out of the rut, the stock market 
still maintains the characteristics of a 
slow, irregular recovery, and the out- 
look appears to be for a continuance 
of well-defined upward and downward 
swings, with selected stocks empha- 
sizing the movement in each direction. 
The essential characteristic of an “ir- 
regular recovery” is the establishment 
of higher bottoms for the general run 
of stocks on each reaction, and slightly 
higher tops on the forward swings. 
Thus, the top level reached in April 
was above the highest of January, 
while the low of May was above the 
low of February-March. 

Furthermore, a slow, irregular re- 


covery seems to be in order in the— 


stock market for the reason that busi- 
ness is probably destined to follow 


such a course for the next few months. 
Checked from extreme movements by 
the balance-wheel of credit as con- 
trolled by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and cushioned at the bottom of all 
slumps by the deferred’ peace require- 
ments accumulated during several 
years of war, general business must 
not be expected to drop off sharply. 
Much building is still to be done. The 
railroads, everyone knows, are badly 
in need of rails and equipment, and 
expansion to meet present-day require- 
ments is under way in a thousand-and- 
one varied industries. The waste of 
war has not yet been repaired and until 
it is, until all the work urgently need- 
ing to be done is done, it is neither 
psychologically nor economically log- 
ical to look for a sustained business 
reaction. 


REAL SETBACK FAR OFF 


Price reactions may come intermit- 
tently, and pessimism of a passing sort 
may succeed too great optimism; but 
the real setback—according to his- 
tcrical precedent and ordinary com- 
mon sense—should not come until the 
world, with all the old order of things 
restored, is ready to say, in the lan- 
guage of the cartoonist, “Now that we 
have got it, what are we going to do 
with it?” 

It cannot be too often pointed out 
that the activities of reconstruction 
after a war cover a period of years, not 
months, and that in the past specula- 
tion in securities has almost invariably 
persisted until the end of the recon- 
struction boom is in sight. Post-bel- 
lum markets, like post-bellum business 
sentiment, are likely to be changeable. 
That is, they consist of a series of 
bull and bear movements, and after 
each succeeding swing the reversal is 
strongly pronounced and_ well-sus- 
tained. Just when depressed prices and 
narrow dealing appear to mark a com- 
plete subsidence of speculative enthu- 
siasm on the part of the public, a 
new shift in the economic panorama 
brings a flood of buying orders and 
million-share days are revived. 

Early in the spring of 1919, there 
were many who thought that specula- 
tion predicated on war profits of the 
past or peace profits to come, was 
hopelessly dead. Those who attempt to 
write now the obituary of peace markets 
may find themselves as badly con- 
founded by the contrary course of 
Stock Exchange affairs. 

The railroad wage award has been 
accepted by Wall Street as a bit of 
good news because it has marked a 
big step, possibly the final, toward a 
settlement of labor difficulties for the 
transportation systems. The carriers 
hope to have their own pending rate 
increase adjusted so as to care for 
the $600,000,000 addition to aggregate 
annual payrolls. One of the most 
hopeful signs in the railroad situation 
is the belief of officials that part of the 
wage increase will be compensated for 
through greater efficiency of the 
workers. 

Railroad stocks have acted better 
through the recent unsettled dealings 
than for many a month past. The rea- 
son has, of course, been anticipation 
of a liberal increase in- freight rates, 
which should restore a long-lost earn- 
ing power to roads which have been 

(Continued on page 336) 








Long Term 
Railroad Bonds 


of the 


New York Central 
Pennsylvania 
Chic. & Northwest 
Canadian Pacific 
Can. Gov't R. R. 
Norfolk & Western 
Southern Ry. 


SYSTEMS 


To yield 7% to 9% 
F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Specialists in Steam Railroad 
Securities Since 1890 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 











Rising Supremacy 
of Southern Railway 


S OUTHERN RAILWAY, with its net- 
work of over 7,000 miles of track 
through many of the richest sections 
of the Southern States, appears com- 
mercially to be coming into its own. 
One of the few roads with sufficient 
confidence in its own resources to re- 
fuse government compensation it is 
going forward with rapid strides. 


FINANCIALLY strong, well equip- 

ped physically, and in the heart 
of the great Cotton Belt, Southern 
Railway is fortified to take advantage 
of the wealth of business tributary 
to its lines which is already mani- 
festing itself in an increased rate of 
earnings. 


An article outlining the 
position of Southern Rail- 
way is contained in the cur- 
rent number of our Market 
Review, which will be sent 
on request for F-544. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonde—Grain 


Phila. Stock Exchange 
Pitta. Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
LN. ¥. Produce Exchange 


42 New St., New York 








Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chtoago 


N. Y. Stook Bzchange 
Members { N. Y. Cotton Bzohange 
of Trade 


33 NewStreet °72%"* New York 











J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
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Ideas As To Safety 
Differ—This is Ours: 


ERELY claiming that a bond is 

safe is easy. It’s done every day. 
But proving it is safe is another matter. 
When an institution publicly pledges 
every dollar of its capital and surplus 
to guarantee the safety of a bond that 
is already safe as a deposit vault, be- 
lieve us, that is Safety! 
Prudence-Bonds! 


And that is 


‘Backed by first mortgages on New 
York income-earning real estate, pay- 
ing 6%, and guaranteed 100% secure, 
Pudence-Bonds are as fine a security 
as can be purchased. 


WE PAY THE 4% NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


Send for Booklet FM-2 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Phone: Rector 2181 
Phone: Main 6480 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Trustee of This Issue 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








M “xY merchants and others have 
been curious to know what 
actually put into John Wanamaker’s 
head the idea of cutting prices twenty 
per cent. Here is the truth, as told to 
us: Mr. Wanamaker, accompanied by 
his son, Rodman, was on the train one 
day and was reading the March 20 
“Report on Business Conditions” is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York. He came upon a paragraph 
starting off thus: “Retail buying has 
been somewhat quieter than in the 
month preceding and stocks are slight- 
ly larger on an average than a month 
ago. Sales totals are not bound- 
ing ahead as rapidly and some 
stores are attempting to remedy this 
decrease of sales units by having 
special reduction sales. In some quar- 
ters consumers are turning from higher 
priced goods, while in others cheaper 
grade merchandise is a drug on the 
market. There is some evidence that 
the ultimate consumer i$ cutting down 
his purchases except when necessity 
forces him to buy.” The passage fin- 
ished up with the sentence, “Credit- 
giving is being watched more closely.” 
Mr. Wanamaker, then and there, it is 
said, decided upon his drastic step. It 
was purely a matter of pocket, not 
patriotism. . 


OTWITHSTANDING the good 

crops, don’t count upon cheap food 
yet a while. Canned goods are almost 
certain to be scarce and dearer next 
winter. 


LMOST every store uses a cash 

register. The volume of cash 
registers sold ought, therefore, to be a 
fairly dependable barometer to busi- 
ness activity. The output of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company has 
been doubled since 1918. Of more cur- 
rent interest, however, is the fact that 
during the last two months sales have 
required a little more pushing. The 
reports from the branch managers 
dotting the whole country, however, 
are not half so pessimistic as many 
current utterances and printed state- 
ments. It is significant of the National 
Cash Register Company’s reading of 
the business outlook that it is going 
ahead at full steam with production. 
It doesn’t look for the present slack- 
ening of trade going to any alarming 
lengths. 


HE coal outlook isn’t as black as 

some coal sellers paint it. They’re 
trying to get us excited so that we'll 
tumble over ourselves to buy at fancy 
prices. 


E warned against unrestricted 

optimism early this year because 
we felt certain that the three-ringed 
business circus could not continue un- 
abated. We particularly warned manu- 
facturers, merchants and other bor- 
rowers to get into very close touch 
with their bankers and make definite 
arrangements for whatever funds 
might be necessary later in the year. 
Events have proved the correctness of 
that attitude. Many who could see 
nothing but sunshine on January 1 are 
today predicting nothing but’ storms 
and disaster. Our view is that the 
trade recession will go somewhat fur- 
ther, that prices, as a rule, will go 


moderately lower, and that money will 


a 


continue dear and difficult to find. We 
do not, however, see eye-to-eye with 
those who are loudly predicting panic 
Unless our banking system is bungled 
far worse than is remotely likely, there 
is no reason whatever why the United 
States should lose its head and give 
itself over to unrestricted panic. It js 
salutary that we are moving towards 
lower levels, but there is no need to 
let the bottom fall out of everything. 


P ROCTER & GAMBLE’S campaign 
to eliminate jobbers and to self 
direct to retailers is being closely 
watched by the mercantile world. Does 
this step foreshadow a_ widespread 
movement to do away with interme- 
diaries? 


HY, oh why, cannot our business 

leaders exercise statesmanship, 
or at least gumption? Here is William 
M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, point-blank refusing 
to meet the mayor or the city council 
of Lawrence, Mass., to talk over the 
outlook for the reopening of the im- 
portant mills of the company located 
in that city. It is perfectly natural and 
proper that the mayor and city council 
of any town mostly depending upon a 
local industry should interest them- 
selves very deeply in the prospects for 
employment when there is danger of 
widesperad idleness and _ suffering 
among the townsfolk. Does it not 
smack of arrogancy on the part of Mr. 
Wood to ignore such a reasonable re- 
quest from the local civic authorities? 
Wise industrial leaders make it their 
business to work in harmony with their 
local communities, not to wilfully and 
unnecessarily antagonize them. The 
sooner William Wood steps down from 
his throne and hands over the running 
of the Woolen Trust to some man of 
more modern and democratic ideas the 
better will it be for this republic. 


— though the drop in wool 
has been, it may go farther. Argen- 
tina is clogged with unsold supplies 
from the last two crops and- another 
crop is at hand. 


= the banking power of the 
country has become well co-ordi- 
nated under the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, with its flexibility for meeting 
such a situation, there is no reason to 
apprehend serious difficulty in caring 
for essential credit requirements dur- 
ing the approaching season,” says the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. “Commercial and _ industrial 
credit requirements may be expected 
to become somewhat less pressing 
should the tendencies toward price re- 
cessions and reduced volume of busi- 
ness continue. While credit will be 
available to meet the country’s essen- 
tial requirements, there continues to 
be no prospect of its being: available 
except for such use.” 


Locomotive shops of the Santa Fe 
Railroad, at Topeka, Kan., have gone 
on a nine-hour day, adding one hour to 
regular time to increase the output of 
locomotives to move the nation’s grain 
crops. The car repair shops are also 
on a nine-hour basis to work overtime 
on grain cars. 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


August 7, 1920 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Nickel 
This is a 2l-page illustrated booklet giving 
an interesting talk on nickel, its history, etc. 
The Easiest Lift for Jack or Jill 
Illustrated pamphlet describing in an interest- 
ing way a heavy type of ball-bearing jack. 
How Clean? 


Illustrated pamphlet setting forth the benefits 
of power scrubbing and how it promotes effi- 
ciency in the mill. 


Cement 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how 
cement is being used in practically every kind 


of construction work with wonderful results. 


There Is a Difference in the Way 
It Rides and Drives 
Sixteen-page booklet telling the story of a 
popular motor car. 

The Timken 
A publication devoted to the stimulation of 
more and better farming by power. 

Electric Welding 
A 72-page illustrated booklet describing the 
different phases electric welding and set- 
ting forth its advantages. 

Checking Up Production 
Fifty-one-page illustrated booklet showing how 
cyclometers, odometers, counters, etc., may be 
used with good results by the manufacturer. 

Economy Boilers 
Illustrated booklet describing a heater that 
burns the gases as well as the coal. 


Higher Standards 


A bulletin for executives who aim to promote 
higher standards of management of their busi- 
ness and to promote a better understanding 
between the employer and the employee. 


The Use of Time Clocks 
A series of pamphlets, each one designed for 
the use of time clocks in any special line of 
business. 

More Heat from Less Coal 


Booklet explaining in a non-technical way a 
cause of coal wasting and how it can be 
corrected. 

Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the coun- 
try’s ablest business men. 

Statistical Service 


A pamphlet describing a business service of 
real value performed by a college committee 
on economic research. 


Tick Talk 
This is a booklet describing in a most interest- 
ing way the advertising campaign of a large 
clock company. 

Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story of a mod- 
ern business course and ce that will eauip 
a man with the essentials of business knowl- 
edge that he does not acquire in his own 
experience, 

Progress 
An iflustrated booklet of practical information 
on dry dock construction. 

Advantages of the Engineering 
Appraisal 
A pamphlet describing the Federal Tax prob- 
lems now confronting the textile executive. 

Hacksaws and Their Use 


Booklet describing the factors entering into 
the use of hacksaws and how to get the most 
out of them. 


Build for the Present and Future 


An illustrated booklet answering the question, 
“When you build, how shall it be done?’ 


The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 


Interesting little story of two men = started 
out to attain financial independen 


THE BUREAU OF 
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299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 


Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


Have You Made the 
Test? 


A RE you advancing as rapidly as 
you should towards your goal? If 
not, do you know what is holding you 
tack? The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
in a message tc its workers published 
in “The Circle,” suggests the follow- 
ing simple test: 

You haven’t the courage—a great 
physician says. He says you're afraid 
to face yourself with yourself—that 
even in matters of health, sometimes 
when life itself hangs in the balance, 
you will endanger yourself by false 
testimony. 

By “you” he means almost every- 
body. Ninety-nine people in every one 
hundred are afraid, he declares, to face 
themselves. 

Are you afraid of yourself? 
you care to make the test? 

Sit down then tonight and analyze 
yourself. Try to be an outsider look- 
ing in upon you. 

And, now,:frankly what are your 
weak points? Your shortcomings? The 
things in you that need bolstering up? 

Confess these things to yourself. Be 
perfectly honest. Admit the facts. 

This is absolutely the only way to 
get a line on yourself—to get your 
own “number.” It’s the only way to 
put your finger on your weak points, 
the only way to find out what your ob- 
stacles and stumbling blocks are. 

Let’s see now. What could some of 
your obstacles be? Lack of courage? 
Maybe you're too timid—afraid to do 
what you know is right? Or careless- 
ness in the things you do? Or not 
enough education? Maybe that’s your 
trouble. Your health? How about that? 
There isn’t anything in the world that 
can hold you back like poor health. 

Then there’s the question of your 
personality. Do you attract people or 
repel them? Have you a quick temper? 
That drives friends away, interferes 
with your work, spoils your success. 
Too sensitive perhaps—easily offended 
by trifles? Do you procrastinate—put 
things off that should be done at once? 
Lack enthusiasm? Many people need 
ambition, a new interest in life. Mayhe 
you're one of these. 

There are dozens of other shortcom- 
ings, any one of which, or number of 
which, may be holding you back. 

But remember, that these things can 
be corrected—everyone of them. You 
can be the physician of your own char- 
acter. You can cure yourself in a hun- 
dred different ways. 

The big thing to do is first, to find 
out what is the matter with yourself, 
to take an inventory. And the sooner 
the better. 

Will you do it? 

Will you be that one man in a hun- 
dred? 

Or—will you continue to be just one 
of the ninety-nine? 


Would 





Have You Any Snobbish 
Clerks? 


i HIS interesting article, by C. R. 
i Smith in “Personal Efficiency,” 
published by the La Salle Extension 
University, should prove extremely val- 
uable to employers, especially those 
employing sales clerks: 

A woman went into a big shop in 
Indianapolis the other day to buy a 
blouse. She was greeted with smiles 
by the well-dressed woman clerk, but 
the smiles quickly faded when she 
found out that the new customer 
wanted a $2 blouse and not one of the 
$30 to $60 ones that the firm displays. 
Fnally she languidly declared that she 
didn’t believe they had one of the $2 
ones in stock, but she would look. But 
she was “afraid we haven’t anything so 
inexpensive.” 

This is a good example of the snob- 
bishness that prevails in many big 
shops here and no doubt elsewhere, 
and many a poverty-cursed shopper 
will bear witness to the fact that the 
snob has his or her habitat elsewhere 
than in marble halls, or the exclusive 
circles of society. The department 
store and women’s clothing shops are 
full of them. 

And every day they are driving away 
business that thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising will seldom bring 
back again. 

Often the snobbish clerk has sense 
enough to turn the apparently pov- 
erty-stricken customer over to a lesser 
clerk, so that the store will gain some 
sale, but even then she does it in such 
a manner that the customer would 
love to smack her in the face, or walk 
out of the store for good and all. 

This snobbishness of clerks is due, 
a store manager told me recently, tc 
the fact that the clerks in question have 
so long been used to handling expen- 
sive garments, and dealing with people 
whose income and spending ability is 
unlimited, that he or she soon gets a 
false standard of living, and the illu- 
sion of being constantly surrounded by 
great wealth has its deleterious effect. 

Thus they are induced to affect the 
manners and actions of those they 
serve, and by thus imitating them ap- 
proach in some slight degree the false 
standards thus inculcated. 

This snobbishness is a poison that is 
lowering the sales efficiency of many 
stores and doing great harm to busi- 
ness. Only the well-dressed customer 
with purse comfortably filled with this 
world’s goods—the socially elect, in 
fact—are really warmly welcomed by 
this class of “business snob,” but many 
a $2 sale and over is thus allowed to 
slip out of the store never to return, 
and what is more, friends are told of 
the treatment and more sales are lost 
that can never be recovered. 
(Continued on page 334) 
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The Best Thought 
In Wall Street 


Literature on Stocks, Bonds, Railroads, 
Oils, etc., is issued by leading financial 
houses. These Booklets, Circulars, etc., 
are Free. Money cannot buy financial 
writings equal to them. Yet the inves- 
tor is aa aware of the particular 
one that will helphim. In only One 
Place is such current financial litera- 
ture eng 2B mk of Book 
magazine, Investors’ Boo look= 
lets. Yearly subscription $2.00, Send 

for Latest Number “FREE. Address: 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER- 
RUSSELL LAW, INc. 


Financial 
Advertising 
In All Its 













Branches 


Dept. G f 
25 Broad 7 
New “| 

















Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 











FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
AND REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Safe Investments 





There is something permanent in the farming 
business that cannot be found in any other in- 
dustry. 

The great aim of this organization is to _o~ 
honest service that will protect our clients ter- 
ests. 


The integrity of our business is best proven by 
its record of more than 37 years without the loss 
of a dollar to any client. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


6 Established 1883 
% Grand Forks, North Dakota 


6% 














TAMMERIN 


authoritative information. Sent anywhere to 
Forbes M: ne for 25 cents coin or stamps to 
Postage and mailing. Address 
BENJAMIN WN. BOGUE, Presiden 
2608 Bogue Bullding, Indianapolis, is 





DIVIDEND 





Middle States Oil 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND NO. 32. 


The Board of Directors of the Middle 
States Oil Corporation, at their regular 
monthly meeting July 20, declared a 
quarterly cash dividend of Four Per 
Cent. (4%) on the capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable October 1, 1920, to 
stockholders. of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1920. 


C. A. EASTMAN, 


July 21, 1920, Secretary. 
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What return 
do you get 
for your savings? 








DUNHAM: 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 























CARIB 
SYNDICATE 


A report containing 
the most authorita- 
tive data on this 
company so far 
published has been 
prepared by our 
Statistical Depart- 
ment. It will be 
furnished on _ re- 


quest. 
Ask for No. 168 


MS WOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 
Phone: Broad 25 

















Cities Service 
Company 


7% 
| Series C Debentures 


Interest requirements be- 
ing earned 11 times over. 


Convertible into Cities 
Service Company Com- 
mon and Preferred stocks 
on attractive basis. 


Market value of stocks 
Junior to the Debentures 
more than five times prin- 
cipal amount of outstand- 
ing debentures. 


Yield 7.45% 


Plus common stock 
dividend accumulations 


Circular K on Request 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 




















menbers. 
olation, Dept. 159-K, Chicago, Ill. 
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" Pipves-mng LEATHER may become 
another American Car & Foundry 
stockmarketwise, but it is likely that 
International Paper will become an- 
other International Harvester in the 
meantime. The paper shortage is 
world-wide, prices are sky-high and 
profits are big. 
* * * 

"Shar venite garg PETROLEUM pre- 

ferred, at a price to yield 10 per 
cent., is an attractive oil stock specu- 
lation. The issue is preferred as to 7 
per cent. cumulative dividends, cur- 
rently being earned nearly two and 
one-half times over, and it shares pro 
rata with the common in dividends 
over 7 per cent. per annum. About 
$12,400,000 of the preferred is outstand- 
ing and $14,800,000 common. The rea- 
son for the comparatively low selling 
price of California Petroleum pre- 
ferred is that in recent years the con- 
cern has had difficulty in maintaining 
its production. As against 6,500,000 
barrels in -1914, production dropped to 
4,400,000 barrels in 1915, and then slid 
down to about three million and three 
or four hundred thousand, where it 
has stood for the past three years. 
But ine recent years new productive 
areas which give great promise have 
been developed, among them the Mon- 
tebello district, which is being oper- 
ated jointly by Pan-American and Cal- 
ifornia Petroleum. The company also 
has 327 acres of Texas leases and con- 
siderable property in Mexico. 

* * * 


ISTINGS on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the first six months 
of 1920 aggregated $1,375,523,415, an in- 
crease of $578,150,495 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1919 and more than 
a billion dollars over 1918. But the 
record for the first half year listings— 
$1,965,443,850—is still held by 1917, when 
large amounts of foreign and railroad 
bonds were added to the roster. But 
industrial and miscellaneous stocks 
added to the list broke all records this 
year, with a total of $1,107,825,515. In 
this maze of new and untried securi- 
ties the investor must watch his step 
with more care than ever, as stocks 
which would ordinarily have been 
marketed on the Curb have been car- 
ried on the wave of prosperity to an 
all too prominent place on the Stock 
Exchange. 
* * * 
RIE first preferred, statisticians 
have figured, should, along with the 
second preferred stock, earn from 14 
tc 16 per cent., if the road is allowed, 
according to the terms of the Trans- 
portation act, to earn from 5% to 6 
per cent. on invested capital. Are fig- 
ures again prevaricating? 
* * * 
TEEL common is becoming more 
and more widely distributed into 
the hands of investors. Checks for the 
June dividend were mailed to 87,229 
holders of the common stock, the larg- 
est number on record, and comparing 
with 83,583 three. months previous. 
Commenting upon this condition, a re- 
cent market letter said: “The number 
of shareholders of the Steel Corpora- 
tion has in the past invariably in- 
creased with a decline in the price of 
the shares. So also there has been a 
decrease in number of shareholders 
on any extended rise in price of the 
shares. In other words, while there 
has been a general growth in number 
of shareholders ever since the Steel 


Corporation was organized, in 1901, yet 
a glance at the record of number of 
shareholders shows that investors are 
certain sellers on balance in an ad- 
vancing market and are certain buyers 
on balance in a declining market.” The 
writer concludes that “if precedent 
continues, the present position of the 
Steel Corporation in the number of 
common shareholders would indicate 
that the decline in price from the high 
of 115% in 1919 has terminated and 
that we have probably had this year 
the low price for a considerable time 


to come.” 
* *k * 


FE IBERTY BONDS have recently at- 
tracted speculative as well as re- 
newed investment buying on the idea 
that the sinking fund provisions which 
went into effect with the beginning 
of the new fiscal year will create a 
better market for them. In the Vic- 
tory Loan Act of March 3, 1919, a cu- 
mulative sinking fund for retirement 
ot all war bonds and notes outstanding 
July 1, 1920, was created. For the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, there is appro- 
priated an amount equal to the sum 
of, first, 2% per cent. of the aggregate 
amount of such bonds and notes out- 
standing at that time, less the amount 


of the loans to the Allies; and second, - 


the interest that would have been pay- 
able on the bonds and notes so pur- 
chased for the sinking fund during such 
year or in previous years. On the ap- 
proximately fourteen billions of war 
bonds not issued against loans to the 
Allies, the 2% per cent. sinking fund 
will amount to some $350,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1920-21. 
* * * 

F Norfolk & Western common was 

good enough for:the late Henry C. 
Frick, the average investor may well 
conclude that it is good enough for 
him, for Mr. Frick was a shrewd and 
experienced investor. Fully one-tenth 
of Mr. Frick’s investment of about $77,- 
000,000 in securities was in Norfolk & 
Western common, which represented 
his largest single security holding. He 
was “one of the six greatest business 
men in the country” and he knew a 
good railroad property when he saw 
it. He built the Pittsburgh, Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad for the trans- 
portation of ore from the Lake Erie 
district to Pittsburgh steel plants. The 
Norfolk & Western is a great railroad 
property. Its gross revenue has nearly 
doubled since 1914. It was just getting 
into its earnings stride when the war 
came and costs began to eat into net 
revenue. In 1916 better than 17 per 
cent.. was earned on the $120,500,000 
common stock, while last year net op- 
erating income was only half of the 
Government guarantee. The stock 
market progress of Norfolk & West- 
ern common in the past twenty years 
has been in striking contrast with that 
of Chicago & Northwestern common, 
another of Mr. Frick’s investment 
stocks. The high record of Norfolk 
& Western in the big rail market of 
1902 was 8034, while in 1906-07 the high 
was 975%, and in the bull market in 
railroad stocks in 1916 it touched 


147%, ‘the high record for all time. 
Chicago & Northwestern sold at 271 in 
1902. In 1906-07 its high was 240, while 
in 1916 the best it did was 134%. Nor- 
folk & Western has been on the up- 
grade, while Northwestern has been 
on the down-grade. 
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Twelve Dividends 


A Year— 
$8.00 Every Month 


ONSIDER the 

many advan- 
tages of a dividend 
check coming to you 
punctually —on the 
first day of every | 
month. 

Our folder F.M. 373, 
describes how you can 
secure the attractive 
return of $8.00 a month 
—$96 a year—from a 
well diversified invest- 
ment of $1,200 in the |) 
Preferred Stocks of 
three _ old-established 
and successful New 
England companies. 
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- THE FACTS | 


Are you posted on 
Crop conditions ? 


The Copper Market ? 
The Silver Situation ? 
. The Chemical Companies ? 
The ‘Mexican Situation ? 
and other factors affecting 
gaa Resource Mar- 
et! 


Keep informed—read our market 
review ““_NATURAL RESOURCES” 
regularly. 


Sent to investors regularly on 
request. No obligation incurred. 


David Maltman 
Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
TT, 








THE 
Investment Chart 


A copyrighted form designed to 
aid the investor in determining 
the strong and weak points of a 
contemplated purchase. 


Ask for J-A7 


I.D. NOLL & CO. 


170 Broadway, New York 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Let me tell you how to make $9 to $18 a day 
selling FORBES Magazine and B. C. 
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Joseph J. 


—— J. CALLAHAN, who has 
recently organized the Employee 
Representation Service, believes that 
workers—peons, wops, hunkies, and 
everyday high and low-grade Amer- 
ican kind—are square. “I do not be- 
lieve that,” he says, “just from hear- 
ing people say it, or reading about it. 
I know it from contact with workers. 
I have been a worker right down in 
the ranks. If workers are given a 
square deal and are made to see that 
they are getting a square deal, without 
any subterfuge, I believe, in fact I 
know that they will ‘come through 
clean,’” 

Twenty-two years ago, on a con- 
struction job in Boston harbor, Calla- 
han learned something about the way 
workers should and should not be han- 
dled. Contractors were building a res- 
ervoir in which the city’s sewage was 
to be stored during the flood tide, so 
that it might be released and allowed 
to flow out to sea with the ebb. A 
young timekeeper, about 17, just out 
of school, was on the job. A great 
deal of concrete work was being done, 
and the firm had imported a foreman 
who had the reputation of being the 
gteatest “driver” in the country, to 
speed up the work. This big bully, 
who was six-feet-two, weighed an 
eighth of a ton, and could lift a narrow- 
gauge gravel car as though it were a 
boy’s express-wagon, boasted that he 
could get more work out of a gang of 
men than any other foreman in the 
U.S. A. He was far-famed for his pro- 
fanity, 

Mixing concrete one day there was 
an old man who had worked for the 
company for 20-odd years. He was 
shoveling the mixture of cement, sand 
and gravel into the machine. It was 
the hardest kind of work and the day 
was long. Once he paused to rest for 
@ moment. Brief as was his respite, 
the foreman saw him, let out a string 
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Callahan 


of oaths, jumped upon the mixing plat- 
form, snatched the old man from his 
feet and threw him bodily through the 
air and out upon a pile of empty cement 
barrels. Badly shaken up and suffer- 
ing from a sprained ankle, the shoveler 
was out of the game for the rest of 
that day and several days thereafter. 

But the old man had a champion. 
The kid timekeeper had seen the whole 
incident. He was up on an embank- 
ment above, and the path down to the 
cement-mixer was a roundabout circuit 
of a quarter of a mile. There was a 
shorter way. In front of him, but out 
of his reach was a guy rope running 
down to where the foreman was stand- 
ing. The kid jumped and caught the 
rope. Had he missed, it would have 
meant a thirty-foot drop, with the 
probability of landing amidst the ma- 
chinery. He lowered himself down 
quickly, sprang to his. feet and con- 
fronted the giant bully, who was 
watching him curiously. He shook his 
fist in the “driver’s” face and told him 
that he had been watching him and lis- 
tening to him for two months and that 
he had seen and heard enough. If he 
ever laid his hands on a man twice 
his age again, the kid warned, he would 
“beat him up.” The foreman, who 
could have broken the boy in two, for 
some reason or other made no move 
and said not a word. 

A little later the foreman was down 
with pneumonia. The young time- 
keeper went to the boss and asked to 
be put in the foreman’s place. He was 
so earnest, so sure of himself, that he 
was given a chance to show what he 
could do. The men were inclined to 
snicker when they learned who the 
new “driver” was going to be. But 
the kid didn’t notice. He called them 
all together and told them that al- 
though he was not as big as their for- 
mer foreman he had the same author- 
(Continued on Page 333) 











“Weekly Summary” 


contains authoritative information regarding develop- 
ments affecting Oil Securities; Also a price range of 
the Standard Oil and other Securities over a peri 
of years, together with Standard Oil Dividend 
Record from the dissolution to date. 


This Summary will be furnished upon request for 














CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


25 Broad Street New York 




















When Funds 
Are Already Employed 


There are times when substantial in- 
vestors, finding their funds already 
largely employed ,can take advantage 
of an investment offering by buying on 
the Partial Payment Plan. 


We invite inquiries from those who are 
not familiar with its terms. 


Ask for B:oklet V-I. 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 
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Crack o’ doom 
any day in the year 


Midday—the sky suddenly overcast—a 
storm breaks in darkened fury—click, click 
go the electric switches all over town—lights 
twinkle cheerily in office, shop and home. 

A scenario you’ll recognize. It’s being 
played somewhere every day. ‘The storm 
is the villain, threatening inconvenience 
and danger, while in the nick of time the 
Electric Light Company steps in and saves 
the day. 

But it is not.by chance that this public 
servant can take care of the abrupt daytime 
demand, rising in a few minutes from almost 
nothing to full capacity. Such an emer- 
gency was anticipated in the very design 
and construction of your Electric Light 
Company’s plant. 

There are boilers specially devised to 
meet sudden calls for steam—stations inter- 
connected by a network of wires, so that 
one can help another—generators built at 
great cost to carry an overload for hours. 

Meanwhile to report the approach of 
trouble, the Electric Light Company keeps 
in constant touch with the weather bureau 
and maintains its own lookout. 

Thus there is ample warning to stir the 
fires into new life and to bring extra gener- 
ators and transmission lines into action, so 
that we may have light when and where 
and how we want it. 

But if the engineers did not make ready be- 
fore the actual need, a storm would be a time 
of darkness and fear. The stoppage of busi- 
ness might prove the least of the harm result- 
ing. 

Or if, on the other hand, the method of be- 
ing prepared was to keep the entire plant going 
at full blast at all times without regard to de- 
mand, the waste in operation would lead to 
increased costs and ultimately to increased 
rates. 

It is by applying economy to the solution 
of emergency demand that the central station 
protects the subscriber's dollar at the same 


} time that it safeguards his service. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No. 17 each of its 1100 pages devoted to listings and 
information on electrical devices and materials. This will 
give you some idea of the many-sided activity of this Com- 
pany in serving the public's electrical needs. 





Note: 


There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an explana- 
tory introduction over the signature of our President. 
Western Electric Company, 


At your request, we 


Address: 
nc.,2 Dey Street, New York City. 


— companies have laid away 
such substantial amounts of sur- 
plus earnings out of their phenome- 
nally large war profits that their bonds 
are among the most attractive of the 
whole industrial bond list. 

‘Interest charges are generally cov- 
ered by such a wide margin of safety 
that the mortgage securities of these 
concerns have little or nothing to fear 


Opportunities for Investors 


Steel Company Bonds, Strongly Bulwarked 
by Accumulated Earnings 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


now very strongly secured by earning 
power and physicial assets. The firs, 
extension 5s are a mortgage on the 
property of the company at or near 
South Bethlehem acquired since Ay. 
gust 1, 1901, and a second mortgage 
upon remaining property at or near 
South Bethlehem, Pa., subject to the 
purchase money 6s of 1998. The re. 
funding 5s are a mortgage upon the 








Bethlehem Steel Ist and ref 5s 


Bethlehem Steel Ist ext s f‘5s........ 
Colorado Fuel & Iron gen 5s......... 
Lackawanna Steel 166 6.6.5... 6sc50 
Lackawanna Steel Ist cons. conv. 5s.. 
Midvale Steel conv s f 5s............. 
Republic Iron and Steel s f 5s........ 
US StGel Ze bw 6 oe Sis. sso issicdc es eae 
Illinois Steel deb 4%4s................. 
Endiame Steel Wet Ses ook cccdcncsscccs 


STEEL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Income 

Price return 

Maturity. about per ct. 

podem asain 1926 91 55 
ee ee 1942 79 6.3 
bie osavarsieeaks 1943 79 63 
she evn aah 1923 91 55 
5 cp ehin eels 1950 87 58 
Hey Peta 1936 78 64 
ecaremton Stake 1940 85 59 
Weta eeener 1963 90 5.6 
Bh eer ces Ie 1940 77 58 
<diieca aye 1952 86 58 








from even a fairly long period of de- 
pression. In addition to the well-bul- 
warked position of steel company 
bonds, most of these securities are 
protected by sinking funds which oper- 
ate to reduce the floating supply, and 
many of them are redeemable at sub- 
stantial premiums. 

This latter feature has particularly 
interesting possibilities just now in the 
case of bonds of Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries. At the close of its 1919 
year the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion had cash and marketable security 
holdings of $326,666,284, as compared 
with about $64,000,000 the year the war 
began. At the same time net working 
capital has increased from $227,000,000 
to $515,000,000. While all this strength- 
ening of the big corporation’s financial 
position has been going on there has 
been no slighting of plant additions 
and improvements. Money has regu- 
larly been poured back into property, 
so that the corporation is new in a 
position where it would not be bad 
business to retire some of the sub- 
sidiary bonds out of surplus quick as- 
sets which may not for a time find 
full employment in the ordinary chan- 
nels of its business. 

Two of the bonds in the accompany- 
ing list, the Illinois Steel debenture 
4%s and the Indiana Steel Ist 5s, are 
callable at 105 and interest. Both these 

. issues are guaranteed unconditionally 
as to principal and interest by the 
Steel Corporation, by indorsement. 


have a sufficient degree of market- 
ability to commend them for purchase. 
The Steel Corporation 2d lien sinking 
fund 5s, known as “Sinkers” in the par- 
lance of Wall Street, are redeemable 
at 110 and interest, which is rather too 
high a figure to permit of hopes of re- 
demption en bloc. They have always 











however, and in the past it has been 
the policy of the corporation to regu- 
larly invest its surplus funds in these 
securities, 

The Bethlehem Steel Company first 
extension sinking fund 5s and the first 
and refunding 5s, which may now be 
bought to return 5.5 per cent. and 6.3 
per cent., respectively, were part of 
the pre-war funded debt, and they are 





They are substantial investments and 


been given a high investment rating, 


entire property of the company now 
owned or hereafter acquired (except 
a few parcels of real estate), subject 
to the purchase money 6s and the first 
extension 5s. Both these bonds are 


‘ guaranteed as to principal and interest 


by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron has gradually 
been getting its properties into better 
condition, and this process has been 
helped considerably by the conserva- 
tive dividend policy of its directors. 
The Colorado Fuel general 5s are se- 
cured by a mortgage on all the con- 
pany’s property, and are now redeen- 
able at 105 and interest on any Feb- 
ruary 1 for the sinking fund. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company has 
reduced its funded debt, including that 
of its subsidiaries, fully $17,000,000 
since the close of 1914, placing the out- 
standing securities in a much stronger 
position. In 1919 bond interest was 
earned nearly three times over—and 
1919 was a very poor year for the con- 
pany. The Lackawanna Steel first 
consolidated convertible 5s of 1950 are 
especially attractive because of their 
conversion privilege. They are cot- 
vertible at par into the common stock 
of the company until February 28, 1922 
They are a direct obligation of the 
company, secured by a first mortgage 
on the Pekin limestone lands neat 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a second mortgage o0 
the manufacturing plant and property 
at Lackawanna, N. Y.; subject to the 
first mortgage 5s, and they are als0 
a first lien on the capital stock of the 
Ellsworth Colleries and a ‘second lies 
on about 90 per cent. of the capital 
stock of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company of Pennsylvania and other 
capital stock. 

The Midvale Steel covertible sink- 
ing fund 5s are well secured by eart- 
ing power and physical assets, but the 
conversion privilege, at double the pa 
value of the stock, is not very attrac 
tive. Midvale has developed a rather! 
substantial earning power, and after 
four years of operation has reported 
profit and loss surplus of $55,300,000, a 
against only $18,600,000 at the close 0! 
the first year. 

Republic Iron & Steel, under the 
capable guidance of John A. Toppité, 
has been especially favored by tht 
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period of prosperity in the steel in- 
dustry. Accumulated dividends on the 
preferred stock have been paid off out 
of war profits, and the common stock 
has been placed on a regular 6 per 
cent. dividend basis. The company 
had no war plants to write off when 
the armistice was signed, and it has 
done no costly financing. In fact, it 
has been able within the past year to 
finance current requirements through 
the sale of additional common stock 
at par, and it is now one of the strong- 
est of the independent steel concerns. 

The sinking fund 5s are the only 
mortgage security of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, with the excep- 
tion of a small amount of subsidiary 
company bonds outstanding. They 
are a first mortgage on all its property 
now owned or hereafter acquired, be- 
ing subject to only $234,000 bonds of 
the Martin & Paine Coal Company. It 
is provided in the mortgage that the 
net quick assets shall at all times equal 
at least 40 per cent. of the amount of 
bends outstanding. For the investor 
who wishes to choose only one bond 
out of the list, the Republic Iron & 
Steel sinking fund 5s look to be the 
most attractive around current prices, 
where the return is nearly 6 per cent. 





The total indebtedness of the world 
is now $265,000,000,000, compared with 
$44,000,000,000 before the war. The per 
capita debts of the principal nations, 
according to O. P. Austen, statistician 
of the National City Bank, are as fol- 
lows: 


1913 1920 
United States......... sie'e-tse a $225 
Meet Britain. ...5.000:02.00 78 850 
ME capa ceknaaensce nones 160 ~=—1,150 
ons incon saemanuucnense 83 365 
BNO, saa eo caisawawniosie 118 *800 
IRS ae sopra arene 27. $125 
Se eee 63 $525 
EAENS. ,<.3's oracoeie wseionsseraieis 70 $525 
MATAR. oS akinsescwsananed 18 +387 
ME. Gcauenaiccviswe swans 70 159 





*Exclusive of German States debt. 

71917. 41918. 
¢ 4 + 

How prices for representative bonds 

compare today with quotations at the 

opening of the war and the recent low 

figures is shown in the following table: 

Aug. 1, Low for This 


1914 1920 Week 
Atchison gen. 4s.. 91% 67% 71 
me. Line 48... 92% 70% 70 
C.B. & G. gen. 4s.. 91% 67 724% 
Great North 4%s..100% 70 74 
Ill. Cent. ref. 4s... 90% 65 67% 
N.Y. Cen. 3%s.... 7934 62 62% 
Penn. 4s, 1948.... 99 75% 76 
Union Pac. Ist 4s.. 9634 .74% 77% 
Nor. Pac. P. L. 4s 92 69 70% 
Armour 4%4s...... 9634 75 75¥% 


Gen, Electric 5s..105% 81 85 


U. S. Steel 5s....101 885% 90 
Average .....- ..9480 72.13 74.58 
* * * 


One person in every five was a de- 
positor in a national bank on May 4, an 
average higher than any heretofore 
recorded, statistics compiled by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Williams show. 
On May 4 20,380,350 persons had ac- 
counts in national banks. The increase 
in depositors in ten years has been 
12,689,882, or 165 per cent. 

* * * 


China’s foreign trade has increased 
fivefold in thirty years, exceeding $1,- 
20,000,000 in 1918. 

*= * * 

There are more than 6,000 American 
tesidents in China. Over half consti- 
tute the American missionary popu- 
lation. : 





Men Making Their Mark 
(Continued from page 331) 


ity to fire any man who did not do a 
good day’s work. He, said that he would 
fire any man who tried to “stall on 
the job,” but, he assured them, there 
would be no need for that, for he_ was 
going to give them a square deal and 
he was sure that they would give him 
a square deal in return. 

The kid didn’t drive the men. He 
didn’t try to frighten them into doing 
more work. He led them and showed 
them how to get the most out of every 
hour’s effort, and he gave credit where 
credit was due—treated them all fairly 
and squarely. Under his leadership the 
best record of cement mixing made by 
the “driver”—and it was some record 
—was beaten by 15 per cent. within two 
weeks. 

Six weeks later the old foreman was 
up from his sick bed, but he wasn’t 
taken back. The ex-timekeeper was 
kept on the job, and he saw that the 
old man who had worked faithfully 
for the firm for 20 years was given a 
softer berth. When the construction 
job was finished, the laborers took up 
a collection to give the kid some token 
of their regard. The old man pre- 
sented the gift (a gold watch) and in- 
side was engraved, “From John to 
Joe.” 

The watch is now one of the most 
cherished possessions of Joseph J. 
Callahan, who is the man that “kid” 
foreman grew up to be. 

This was only the first and one of a 
number of experiences with workers 
that convinced Callahan that workers 
will reciprocate a square deal. Once in 
Cuba, 3,500 peons quit work to see him 
off aboard ship, after he had refused 
to reduce their pay from $1.25 to $1 a 
day at the behest of a new member of 
the firm of contractors, although no- 
tices had been posted in every encamp- 
ment that every man not.on the job 
that morning would be fired and Cal- 
lahan himself had visited all the quar- 
ters and begged the men to stay at 
work. 

Joseph J. Callahan, who was born 
41 years ago in Boston, was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Passaic Metal Ware Co., where 
industrial democracy has been operat- 
ing for a year and a half very success- 
fully. 





The bond department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York has 
been incorporated into a separate com- 
pany, the Guaranty Company of New 
York, Inc., with $5,000,000 authorized 
capital, to be subscribed for by the 
Guaranty Trust Company. The new 
company will begin business about Oc- 
tober 1. Charles H. Sabin, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, will be 
president, and among the directors will 
be the managing committee of the 
Trust Company: Albert Breton, W. 
Palen Conway, Eugene W. Stetson, 
Harold Stanley and Francis H. Sisson. 


* * * 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation has ar- 
ranged for the purchase of 2,500 coal 
cars. One thousand of the cars were 
obtained from the Kingwood and Mor- 
gantown Railroad, 500 from small rail- 
roads, and the Cambria Steel Co. has 
been given an order for 1,000 new steel 
cars. The company hopes, with its 
own mines and cars, to prevent a coal 
shortage at the Bethlehem and Steel- 
ton plants. 

* * * 


China’s foreign indebtedness is in- 
considerable compared with its enor- 
mous natural wealth. It has always 
met its foreign obligations and foreign 
interest has always been met. 
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Guaranty ‘Travelers Checks 
“Safer than Cash” 


t == PLEASURE OF TOURING is 
in proportion to the absence 
of annoyance and discomfort. 
Youcanavoid embarrassmentand 
loss if you take your funds in 
Guaranty Travelers Checks. 


They are safer than cash. They 
are accepted as money by hotels 
and business houses everyw here, 
and can be readily cashed at bank: 
here and abroad. If lost, thei 
value can be replaced. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $100 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON 


LIVERPOOL 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSEL 
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Charles M. Schwab and John H. Patterson Employ Me. Ask Them. 





I WANT A JOB AT 8 A WEEK 


I help executives to promote organization Morale and Teamvcork, the two biggest 
things in business. I will agree to call every two weeks. 


I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of men and business. 
I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders are thinking and saying 


and doing. 


I will tell you how they won their fortunes. I will tell you the first complete life 


story of Cyrus 


H. K. Curtis, the man who made The Saturday Evening Post. I will 


tell you about the younger men and women making their mark. 


I will tell you about “Industrial Democrac 
stops strikes, increases production and mak 


y,” the plan tyne labor difficulties, 
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I will tell you how music is stimulating workers in store and factory. 
I will tell you about the new principles of Personnel Development—how to reduce 


the ruinous waste of “Labor Turnover,” 


Billion Dollars a year. 


which costs American Industry over a 


I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial conditions. 
: i warn you against bad investments and tel! you about sound investment oppor- 


ties. 


I will bring y 
in personal efficiency. 


during the year, twenty-six “Keys to Success”—a valuable course 


I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, experiences and inspiration that 


may be worth to you, in your life and in your business, Ten Thousand Times what 





you pay me. 


If I worked for you alone, my salary would be $100,000 a year and more. But 
because I do these things for 35,000 doers and thinkers in the business and financial 
world, I can afford to work for you for Eight Cents a week, if you hire me by 


the year. 


My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to 


Success,” etc. 


You don’t take any gamble in hiring me for a year—you don’t pay me a cent unless, 


in your judgment, I make good 


My name is 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 





FORBES MAGAZINE 


299 Broadway Saar Sask eC Pe Oe ee CEE eRe Lye rere eee 
oe ee” NON 3 oe no dis 0.0 0.0100 600-5 00dacbesbebecboveacod nee 
o- your first visit 
I will either you to stop or I will 
$4.60 on receipt of en oe one eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee es 
a $1.00 pa -~—. >: 2. er en pepe Con Seen 
F. 8-7-20 





Discerning Employers Send Me to Their Department Managers. It Pays. 
eS em ren, 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1.450 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ~- 





Subscribed Capital 


Deposits (Dec. 31st, 19:9) 


- £38,053,445 


= = 10,797,195 
- = 10,797,195 
- + $71,742,389 











BELFAST BARKING COMPARY LTB. 
Over 110 Offiess in ireland 





OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN 
Rt. Hon. R. McKENNA—Chairman 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 





TWE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 150 Offices In Scotiand 











WHO CAN NAME AMERICA’S FIFTY 
GREATEST BUSINESS MEN? 


Can Any Man in Business Afford Not to Know Them? 
Their Methods? Their Achievements? Their Begin- 
nings? How They Made Their Fortunes? 





A Man’s Most Powerful Stimulus to Do Big Things 


is the inspiring example of other men who have succeeded. There are times when 
we all need this extra urge to do and to follow through. Besides, business has 


grown too complex—life is too short to learn by personal experience. 


To lead one 


must assimilate the experiences of many men, making them his own. 


B. C. Forbes, interviewer and biographer of big 
men, spent months getting America’s business and financial 
leaders to tell how they won success. These fifty fascinat- 
ing stories of modern business achievement are more grip- 
ping than anything you ever read. They have been col- 
lected into one great book entitled, “Men Who Are Making 
America’’—500 pages of business ideas and inspiration! 


You can also make the acquaintance of the 


Published Every Two Weeks 


' 
e Special Approval Offer 

! Forbes Magazine, 

| 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send, on approval, ‘‘Men Who Are Mak- 

! ing * and Forbes Magazine, After 10 | 
l days I will return book and cancel order, or | 
' mail $6.50, special combination price for book 
I 
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4 


and magazine for one year, on receipt of bill. 1 
Canada 50c extra; Foreign $1.00 extra, 
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B. C. FORBES, Editor 





Clearing—House of Ideas from 


Progressive 


Companies 


(Continued from page 329) 


Another reason for this snobbishness 
was told me. It seems that every 
woman is extremely sensitive and cog- 
nizant of other women’s sensitiveness 
to clothe and environment. The sales- 
woman in a smart shop is required to 
be. well dressed—often better—than her 
salary warrants. She is frequently 
helped by special sales and discounts to 
attain this sartorial splendor and style. 

Therefore she is always well dressed, 
and her manner is influenced—uncon- 
sciously mayhap—by the fact that she 
looks and feels so elegantly and smart- 
ly turned out. 

Another reason is the standard by 
which she is judged and paid by her 
employers; the amount of her sales. 
Her salary is often fixed by the amount 
she sells. The clerk who makes the 
largest sales is the best paid, and has 
the best opportunity to advance to the 
positions of buyer or head of her de- 
partment. No wonder each clerk does 
her best to please the well-dressed and 
evidently wealthy customer to the ex- 
clusion of the poorer dressed ones! 
Why waste time on a $2 blouse cus- 
tomer when she might be inducing 
Mrs. Banker to buy a $40 one? 

At the same time a store full of scorn- 
ful, snobbish clerks, each intent on 
making big sales to rich customers 
and scornful to the smaller ones, is 
bad for business. Larger salaries and 
better training seems to be the only 
way of cleaning out the snobs, and 
stopping the many small losses in sales 
that the “snobs in business” are driv- 
ing away. 


Individual Responsi- 

bility 

T HE Murray Punch,” published by 

the W. R. Murray Company of 

Detroit for its employees, prints the 

following article by James J. Martin- 

dale on the advantages to be derived 

by the development of “individual re- 
sponsibility” in a plant. 

If the feeling of “individual respon- 
sibility” is present in an organization 
from the chief executive down, what a 
driving, obstacle-removing force that 
organization has! Petty jealousies are 
laid aside; men and department heads 
are on their toes; a fighting, pushing 
spirit is in the air. Rivalry is present, 
but it is a competitign that is clean 
and eager—for the benefit of the plant 
as a whole. 

What foreman or manager gets pro- 
moted? Naturally the one who is 
steady, careful, a good handler of men, 
etc., all of which qualities you know. 
But is there not another quality which 
is not often mentioned but which is 
very important—that of plant interest? 

A good executive should look fur- 
ther than just his own department or 
routine. He should think and be en- 
couraged to think in plant figures. His 
efforts, although perhaps circumscribed 
by his department walls or office par- 
titions, nevertheless affect the factory 
as a whole, and this fact should be con- 
tinuously in his mind. ; 

He should not lose sight of the main 
purpose of his firm’s business, the 
turning out of automobiles, let us say, 
rather than the output of his own par- 
ticular activity, such as forgings, cylin- 
ders, frames, etc. His attitude should 
be broad—he should feel individually 
responsible for the success of the fac- 
tory. That is the man who should and 
will get promoted. 


I once travelled from Seattle to Phi. 
adelphia via the “Olympian” of the ¢ 
M. & Puget Sound Railroad and the 
“Broadway Limited” of the Pennsyl. 
vania. We left Seattle on time—reach. 
ed Chicago on time—left Chicago op 
time—passed Fort Wayne, Alliance 
Pittsburgh, Altoona and Harrisburg a 
time—and lost one-half hour due to g 
freight wreck on the outskirts of Phil. 
adelphia, pulling into North Philadel. 
phia 30 minutes late. 

That is a shining example of plan. 
ning, scheduling, routing and dispatch. 
ing and individual responsibility on the 
part of the small army of men and 
women engaged in the job of getting 
these trains over the road. 

Every plant needs reasonable sys- 
tem, but the necessity for employces 
having a plant interest is first and fore- 
most in order to make sure the work 
reaches the man when wanted and js 
taken away at the proper time. It is 
most necessary to have employees of 
the proper type to work the system. 

Watch your organization. Do the 
members fit their respective jobs? Is 
their spirit broad? Do you give them 
supervised responsibility? It has been 
found that the best way to promot: 
the feeling of responsibility is to give 
responsibility and then call for and ex- 
pect results. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., of Troy, 
N. Y., announce that all employees will 
be paid for this year’s vacation on the 
same basis as last year. Last year’s 
plan provided for the payment of the 
average weekly wage for the first six 
months of the year. The vacation pe- 
riod extends from August 1 to 15. 


At a time when the International and 
Great Northern Railroad is converting 
its engines from oil to coal burners, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas is 
changing the engines from coal to oil 
burners at a cost of approximately 
$700,000. Ail of the 315 locomotives in 
use upon the Texas lines of the system 
will have been converted into oil 
burners by January 1, 1921. 

* * * 


California State Industrial Welfare 
Commission has handed down a de- 
cision granting experienced women of- 
fice workers a minimum wage of $16 
per week. Adult women are consid- 
ered “experienced” when they have 
devoted six months to office work; 
minors must have had one year’s ex- 
perience. 

* * * 

Rochester Folding Box Company, 
manufacturer of cigarette boxes and 
cartons, has laid before its 280 em- 
ployees a plan whereby they will be 
allowed to purchase preferred partici- 
pating company stock bearing 8 per 
cent. and sharing equally with com- 
mon stock in all distributions. Pay- 
ment may be made in weekly install- 
ments. 

* * * 

The public debt decreased by more 
than $1,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
year of 1919, just ended, and by more 
than $2,000,000,000 since last August 31, 
when the war debt was at its peak, 
according to the quarterly debt state- 
ment issued by the Treasury. 

On June 30 the public debt was $24, 
299,321,467.07, a drop of $1,185,184,692.98 
from the June 30, 1919, total of $25,- 
484,506,160.05, and a decline of $2,295,- 
380,180.94 from the peak figure of $26; 
596,701,649.01 on August 31. 
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Press and Readers’ 
Comments 


HIGHLY PRIZED 


Please let me have full particulars 
for selling “Forbes” ~ subscriptions. 
There is no magazine that I prize more 
highly than yours and have often 
thought in reading your advertisement 
that a man of energy and application 
could work up a very profitable con- 
nection in securing subscriptions and 
perform a real service to employers 
and business men in general. 

R. H. CANTWELL. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

* ¢ @ 


INTERESTING 


Please send me a copy of “Keys To 
Success” and “Forbes.” I have just fin- 
ished reading “Men Who Are Making 
America” and have found it very inter- 
esting and inspiring. 

OSCAR KRUPP. 

Fort Mills, P. I. 


* * * 


FOR STATE BANKING DEPT 


This department wishes to subscribe 
to your magazine and requests you to 
enter its name on your lists for a year’s 
subscription. H. F. TAYLOR, 

Chief Clerk, 
State Banking Department. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * * 
SPLENDID 


Will you please send me “Keys To 
Success” in book form. I am a reader 
of your magazine and think it is splen- 
did. ANNA K. MILLER, 

Supv. Prin. of Schools. 

Lititz, Pa. 

+ * * 
A WONDERFUL STORY 


Mr. Spillane’s life of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis in your magazine is a wonder- 
ful story of a wonderful man. Caesar’s 
tribute to Cicero can well apply to 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis: “You have achieved 
the crown of all honors, a triumph, the 
greatest generals may envy; for it is 
a nobler thing to remove the barriers 
of the intellectual life than to extend 
the boundaries of the Empire.” 

DR. JOHN L. SAGERSON. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


EVERY NUMBER A TONIC 


I am much pleased with “Forbes.” 
Every issue is a tonic. You seem to hit 
the bull’s eye every time. 

W. L. THURSTON, 
Thurston & Kingsbury Co. 
Bangor, Me. 
* * * 
REAL WORTH 

Your book, “Men Who Are Making 
America,” just received. Spent five 
Minutes in superficial examination of 
it. Wouldn’t sell it back to you for 
$190. 

N. T. FICKER. 
New York. 
* * * 
LIKED FIRST COPY 


Enclosed please find my subscription 
for “Forbes.” The copy sent me proved 
of much interest and I am glad to be- 
come a subscriber. 

GEORGE B. GRANT, 
General Electric Co. 
West Lynn, Mass. 
* * * 


PREFERS “FORBES” 


I am a subscriber to practically 
every magazine and periodical of any 
Standing, but of all that reach my lib- 
rary, I consider “Forbes” the most 
valuable. Cc. H. WILSON. 
Garfield, Utah. 


FORBES 
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MAKES all the dif- 
ference in the world 
what tires you ride on— 
and all that difference is 
in favor of SILVERTOWN 
Corps. 


Goodrich 
S ilverto 


eAmerica’s First Conv Tire 


FOUNDED 1870 
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One Man cannot move 
a Moutain 
N°? longer does one man finance 


a great enterprise—thousands 
of investors pull together with their 


. money and confidence. 


It is the business of The Nationa] 
City Company, through its more 
than fifty offices in leading cities, its 
trained representatives, and by cor- 
respondence, to bring the investor 
and investment opportunities to- 
gether quickly and conveniently. 


A large number of attractive 
offerings appear on our current pur- 


chase sheet. Send for MF-136. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


‘Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book “Men 
O ind Bonds,” giv- 
ing information on the 
following subjects will 
be sent gladly on re- 
quest, 


Why we handle only; care- 
fully investigated invest- 
ment securities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Com- 
pany large enough to 
maintain fat-reaching in- 
vestigation service. 


The importance of buying 

*¥investment securities from 
a house with over 50 
offices and international 
connections and service. 


Why the careful investor 
selects securities from a 
broad “range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of 
National City Company’s 
private wires keep our 
offices in leading invest- 
ment centers of the 
country in constant touch 
with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose 
representatives talk with 
an average of 3,000 banks 
a day. 


Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially quali- 
fied to helpfully discuss 
your individual invest- 
ment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 
office, asking for MF- 
136. 

BONDS 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 














PRICHITT & CO. 


MEMBERS OP 
NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Whatever Your 
- Investment Problems 


WRITE US— 


See Table_of Contents 


page. 








Business and Financial Forecast 


(Continued from page 326) 


The last count showed almost 7% 
per cent. of the country’s cars in bad 
order. When Federal control started 
the percentage was under 5%. If the 
railroads approach the 4 per cent. ratio 
they have fixed as their goal, this would 
put more than 75,000 cars into useful 
service. 

If you add these three savings, you 
get a total in excess of 500,000 cars. 
As there are only a little over 2,500,000 
cars in the United States, this would 
represent a gain of at least 20 per cent. 
in working capacity. 

Does not the importance of the rail- 
roads’ action now become manifest? 
Of course, we have so far only a prom- 
ise; but, having committed themselves 
to such a showing, we can count upon 
performance—if shippers and railway 
employees play their part creditably. 
These increased car miles per day and 
increased car loadings will be possible 
only if shippers cut down the time they 
take to load and unload and if railway 
employees again become the loyal, 
efficient, hard-working men they were 


before the general disorganization 
caused by the World War. 

We have reason to hope and expect 
that the great majority of railway em. 
ployees will buckle down to their jobs 
now that the tribunal of last resort 
has passed upon their wage demands 
and granted such substantial advance; 
We can hope, too, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners will name 
freight rates sufficient to enable the 
roads to earn the 5% or 6 per cent. pre. 
scribed by law, and the effect of this 
upon railroad managers, railroad bank. 
ers and investors in general cannot 
fail to be extremely invigorating. 
Moreover, shippers have had such . 
severe lesson that we can hope with 
confidence that they will co-operate to 
the fullest possible extent in facilitat. 
ing the movement of merchandise. 

Yes, unquestionably the railroads, 
now that they are co-operating to give 
the whole country adequate facilities, 
are approaching the edge of the woods 
in which they have so long been stag- 
gering, under abnormal handicaps. 





significant News 


According to a report issued by the 
industrial bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the payment 
of old age industrial pensions does not 
materially affect the efficiency and 
prosperity of a business through pro- 
moting increased loyalty, efficiency, or 
thrift of individual employees, or 
through reduction of turnover and 
other labor troubles. 

Only 27 out of 142 employers stated 
that workers were appreciative of a 
pension system, 19 noticed improved 
efficiency, 11 reported decreased labor 
turnover and 7 felt that pensions had 
allayed industrial unrest. 

* * * 


I was much impressed with the great 
extent and underlying strength of 
China’s resources, with the integrity 
and industry of her people and with 
their potential future. They have great 
problems to overcome, but if we are 
able to extend the right sort of counsel 
and aid to them they will, I believe, 
solve their difficulties—Thomas W. 
Lamont. 

* * * 

Vice-President P. M. Calkins, of the 
St. Paul Railroad, says: “The railroads 
need 500,000 freight cars, at present 
prices $1,500,000,000, and four years’ full 
capacity operations by the car plants. 
If business increases the next three 
years in the same ratio it will still be 
47 per cent. ahead of the railroads un- 
less car building facilities are in- 
creased. The whole railroad problem 
is one of earnings and credits.” 

* * * 


Cleveland’s public schools are to ex- 
tend business instruction. One class 
is in salesmanship, for employees. of 
retail stores. 

* * 

Nearly 4,700 children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen have 
taken vacation jobs in Chicago, accord- 
ing to reports of the Working Cer- 
tificate Bureau of the Chicago Board 
of Education. Approximately 38,000 
children are now at work in that city. 

* * * 


I do not think that all commodity 
prices have reached their peak. I base 
that conclusion on many facts, fore- 
most of which is world scarcity of 


goods. I need cite but two illustra- 
tions to show the wide-spread want of 
necessities. Europe has only 55 per 
cent. of its food requirements; it needs 
more than four and one-half billion 
bushels of grain, for instance, and 
there is available in all the world only 
about one billion bushels. Europe's 
shortage of coal is in excess of two 
hundred million tons—and that means, 
of course, greatly decreased produc- 
tion, as well as intense suffering. 
Europe must have these necessities, 
and, consequently, as the law of supply 
and demand is ever operative—despite 
legislative enactments and bureaucratic 
decrees designed to suspend such 
fundamental economic laws—there is 
seemingly little prospect of materially 
reduced prices, at least for the imme- 
diate future —Francis H. Sisson. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 327) 


scarcely covering costs. The rate t- 
creases, when announced, should mark 
the beginning of a long upward move- 
ment for the transportation stocks. 

In this group, Reading, Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific lead the old- 
line issues, while the low-priced fa- 
verites are Southern Railway, Rock 
Island, St. Louis & San Francisco, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Industrial stocks have been respond- 
ing to conflicting trends in business. 
While the coppers have suffered from 
the very slow revival of demands for 
the metal, the leather stocks have been 
reflecting cut prices, and the woolen 
and mercantile issues have felt the in- 
fluence of slackened operations; the 
steels, equipments, alcohols, oils, mo- 
tors and food stocks, as well as the 
rubbers and the shares of automobile 
accessory concerns have been carried 
upward by recent buying operations, 
and with a few exceptions they have 
held a goodly part of their gains. 

Such shares as Industrial Alcohol, 
Haskell & Barker, American Locomo- 
tive, aBldwin Locomotive, U.S. Rubber, 
Pan-American, Studebaker, Pierce Ar- 
row, Republic Iron & Steel, Food Prod- 
ucts and American International have 
acted well and appear to offer pos- 
sibilities of further advances whenever 
the market and credit situations war- 
rant. 
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In Cash Prizes for 
Answers to the Question: 





TELEGRAM 


FORBES MAGAZINE July 1, 1920. 
299 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Can you send us thirty-five posters on 

‘*Best-Kept Plant in America'' for bul- 
letin boards at Ivorydale? We will run 
sub-contest at Ivorydale under auspices 
of ‘‘Moonbeams'' and send you best essay 


turned in. PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 











Which Is the Best-Kept Plant 


in America? 


Everybody is invited to write whether a “FORBES” subscriber or not. Contest 
closes August 21st, 1920, but send in your letters and photographs right away. 


Good working conditions appeal to good workmen. 
Well-kept plants help to keep men. 


“FORBES” wants to find out which are the best 
kept, most attractive factories or other works in Amer- 
ica. We hope to stimulate interest in providing clean, 
healthful, beautiful buildings and surroundings because 
such environment makes for better workmen, better 
citizens, better parents, less labor turnover, less Bolshe- 
vism, greater production and more joy in the day’s work. 


The employees of every company or firm in 
America which has provided its people with attractive 
working conditions are invited to write, telling what 
their employers have done and, if possible, to send in 
photographs of the plants, the grounds, etc. Also say 
whether the improving of the place has been appreciated 
by the workers. 

-The letters may be either a few pages or a dozen 
pages in length. 

Start preparing your letters and getting suitable 
photographs NOW, and send them in as soon as you can. 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS AND PICTURES 
WE WILL AWARD THE FOLLOWING CASH PRIZES: 


First Prize 
Second Prize... 
Third Prize... 
And Five Prizes of 


This contest is open to all—contestants may or may 
not be subscribers to “FORBES.” By “best letter” we 
do not mean best from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction, but best in human interest, telling about 
and illustrating with photographs (small, clear snap- 
shots will do) your company’s plant, and showing what 
has been accomplished. 


iw Stale cial $250.00 
eS ee ee 150.00 
50.00 
10.00 each 


oeeee ee eee ee 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters 
submitted, and plan to begin printing some of them in 
advance of the awarding of the prizes, which will be 
announced in the September 18th issue of this magazine. 
Contest closes August 21, 1920. All letters must be in 
our New York offices on or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address letters and photographs: Contest Editor, “FORBES,” 299 Broadway, New York. 


FORBES 


Published Every 2 Weeks 





B. C. FORBES, Editor 


“Magazine of The Human Side of Men and Business” 


Employers are urged to ask for free bulletins, announcing this contest, to be posted on company bulletin boards. 
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In “the good old days”’— 
when meat was “cheap” 





Years ago people were buying 
steaks and chops “cheap” and 
other meats in proportion. 


It is true that meat prices are 
higher today—and so is the price 
of live stock. 


But— 


If present-day methods had been 
in use fifty years ago, meat would 
have cost our fathers and mothers 
and uncles and aunts even less 
than it did! 


Many parts of the animal were 
actually thrown away; the bus- 
iness was done in small unsani- 
tary plants. 


As a matter of fact, meat was 
not cheap in the early days as 
compared with the price of live 
stock. See what U. S. Census 
figures show: 


In 1870 it took nearly 19 per cent 
of the value of meat products to 


cover the packer’s expenses and 
profits for turning animals into 
meat; the latest Census shows 
that with modern. methods it took 
less than 13 per cent of the value 
of meat products to perform this 
Same service. 


This smaller relative “spread” 
between live stock and meat 
prices is due to development of 
large scale operations and 
elimination of waste. It means 
that meats are cheaper today 
than they used to be, compared 
with the cost of raising live stock. 


Out of all receipts from the sale of 
animal products last year, Swift 
& Company paid out over 85 per 
cent for the live animals. The 
other 15 per cent covered all 
plant, shipping, and selling ex- 
penses—and also the profit,which 
averaged only a fraction of a cent 
per pound on all products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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Employees of the American Beet Sugar Co. 
Get Aladdin Readi-cut Houses 


When the housing shortage made itself felt at © When you are ready to consider your housing 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, the American Beet Sugar problem bear these facts in mind. 


Company came to the aid of its foremen and high- Ps 
grade employees by providing suitable quarters an 
for them close to their employment. 


—expedites your building project— 


Aladdin Readi-Cut homes were purchased because —houses your men well and quickly— 


of the quality and many other advantages con- —saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 
nected therewith. Since the initial order for —saves 30% of the labor cost— 
houses was completed additional orders for —reduces the skilled labor required— 
more Aladdin houses have been received from —guarantees complete shipment of material— 
Many fi ill find it advan- a oe eee 

this customer. Many trms wil | dle —carries materials for 1,000 houses in stock— 
tageous to take similar interest in housing their —ships from the nearest timber region— 
employees. For obtaining quick Service, guar- —dquotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city 
anteed complete delivery, best quality material of 3,000, including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage 

‘af : A h a systems, electric plants, street and house lights, heating plants, 
and all-round satis action, bring that ousing street parks, trees, lawns, etc., complete. 
problem to Aladdin. Write, wire or phone for Aladdin catalog No. 1959. 





Offices and  Wimingion, N.C. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Mills at Portland, Ore, 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Nowadays men want full value 


T is only natural—and particularly in these It stands for as good honest worth as can be found 
times—that every day sees new thousands of in ny cigarette made. Good, pure tobaccos 
men choosing Fatima. For Fatima is a com-_ with a larger proportion of Turkish than in any 
monsense smoke. It represents neither frills other Turkish blend cigarette, Fatima contains 
nor fads. In fact, it resents them. “‘just enough Turkish’’ to please the taste with- 


Fatima doesn’ t even stand for ‘‘high price.’ out tiring it. 
gn f{ g G Dstacoa2 


FATIMA 


~ A Sensible Cigarette 











